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[MPROVED HIPOWER— with superimposeg 
curves on the normal spiral has enormo 
reactive power. It cannot be flattened 
ordinary wrenching insuring an active 4 
effective spring member under all co 
tions. 

In direct contrast — any spring 

which flattens permanently under ba 

sion pressure is an unnecessary app 

and acts merely as a filler. 


The National Lock Was o. 


Newark, N. J. U 
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“6 EAVY DUTY” Hy - Crome 

Spring Washers embody a 

degree of holding power that is only 

necessary where the holding is hardest. 

At switches, frogs, cross overs and on 

guard rails there is excessive wear, vi- 

Engineering «« Maintenance bration and strains that demand more 


eos Preseli, in holding power than ordinary spring 
washers can deliver—these vital points 
a “Heavy — security plus 
the compensating feature that every 
THE RELIANCE MFG. CO. Hy-Crome Spring Washer provides by 
MASSILLON, OHIO reason of its possessing that inbuilt 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO quality of “just enough tension.” 


SAN FRANCISC 
St. LOwIs “Standard” “‘Deflected’’ and ‘Heavy 


M. S. Kenney, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


W. & A.C. Semple, Louisville, Ky. Duty” makes Hy-Crome service decid- 
Engineering Materials, Ltd., McGill Bldg., Montreal, edly more efficient and omical. 


Quebec, Canada 


- HEAVY DUTY 
SPRING WASHERS 
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Mudge Class “WS-3" 
Heavy Duty Motor Car 


MU DGE 


require motor cars capa 
ble of hauling many men 
and much material. Some 
large section gangs with 
unusual conditions may 
also require a car of 
super-characteristics. For 


this 


Service the Mudge Class WS-3 


heavy duty motor car is 
specifically designed and 
built. It embodies the 
three essential character- 
istics of such a car. 


Strength, built into the frame to 


withstand heavy loading, 
twists, and shocks; 


it , sufficient to conquer 

Condensed Specifications Power, oulficlnnt seconaald 

Motor; 8 hp., single cylinder, 2 port, two-speed transmission 

2 cycle, water cooled. Lubrication; oil makes It easy to start 

mixed with fuel. Carburetion; special with and haul heavy 

Mudge carburetor. Ignition; battery loads; 

standard, magneto optional. Cooling; 

large thermo-syphonic aluminum hopper 

gives three times ordinary cruising 

radius. Transmission; combination belt : ? We 

and chain drive. Frame; selected maple cl insuring dependability 

and oak. Seating capacity, 10 men; Simplicity, and low upkeep cost. 

ample space for tools. Wheels, 20 in. 

Axles, 17g in. Bearings, Mudge-Bower 

Roller. Brakes; 4-wheel with adjust- 

able connecting links. Wheel base 37 

in. Weight 1150 lbs. 


Full details on request. 


a Mudge & Company 


Railroad Equipment 
Railway Exchange Bldg. - CHICAGO 
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FAIRMONT Advance Drive—Endless 
Cord Belt—light tension— reduction 
by ball and roller bearing hardened 
steel gears in oil-tight dirt-proof case 
—change oil once a year. 





In the words of an executive with 25 years’ mechanical 
experience, ten of these years in charge of purchase and 
maintenance of all gas engines and cars on a Class A 
railroad—Fairmont Motor Cars are so popular with rail- 
road men because of: 


“1—Favorable Initial Cost. 2—Long Life. 3—Low 
Maintenance. 4— Easy Starting andOperation. 5—Simple. 
Secs astte-al purve veeaouhe 6—Minimum Moving Parts. 7—Ease of Adjustment 

and Repair, 8— Water Cooling insures long continuous 

.  funsor stationary service. 9—Endless 

Cord Belt Transmission—low initial 

cost—freedom from failures—smooth 

and easy to handle. 10—Low Repair 
Stock Investment.” 


ions sa FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, Inc. 
er FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
\S mB aa! DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


New York Chicago St. Louis New Orleans 
San Francisco Washington, D.C. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Fda os eam egg BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


way. Foreign Representatives 
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Compressed Air—thousands of cubic feet 
of it—was required to operate the drills, rivet- 
ing hammers, and forges used in assembling the 
famous Quebec Bridge. 








This graceful network of far-flung steel is 
a monument both to modern engineering skill 
and man’s ability to harness the latent force 
of air for practical purposes. 






Now compressed air reduces the cost of 
cleaning and painting the great steel fabric, 
thus protecting it from the corrosive action of 
wind, rain, ice, and snow. 







Operative air for the paint sprays is furnished 
by an I-R Portable Tie Tamper: Compressor, 
which also supplies power for driving tie 
tampers, woodborers, drift-bolt drivers, drills, 
grinders, chippers, riveters, and other labor- 
aiding pneumatic tools. 























INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 






11 Broadway New York City 
Offices in principal cities the world over 
For Canada refer—Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, 






10 Phillips Square, Montreal, Que. 












A Utility Hoist, i; ’ 
mounted on Tie ‘ji t | . — 
Tamper Compressor, j 7 
handles scaffolds, ; : Aj : 
paint tanks, etc. o eon 
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Canadian National Railways 
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Hyattize your section cars 
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Hyattized cars or Hyattized re- 
placement boxes are fur- 
nished by these leading 





Sylvester Fairmont 
Northwestern Kalamazoo 











manufacturers: 


Buda Mudge 


Fairbanks- Morse 


YATTIZED cars can carry 

heavier loads, constantly 
and more efficiently. No coax- 
ing. No track-side tinkering. 
They take your men to the 
job, and bring them back, 
quickly and dependably. 


Year after year, under the 
most exacting conditions, 
Hyatts are giving continuous, 
economical service. Their heli- 
cal rollers absorb the shocks of 





HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
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load and keep the lubricant 
circulating. New grease is re- 
quired only three or four 
times a year. No other atten- 
tion is necessary. 


Don’t wait until you need 
new cars to take advantage of 
Hyatt service. Leading main- 
tenance car builders furnish 
replacement boxes to fit your 
present equipment. Write our 
nearest office for details. 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh 
Worcester Oakland Philadelphia Cleveland 











HYATT 





ROLLER BEARINGS 
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When surfacing operations are handled by extra 
gangs, it is possible to increase the feet of com- 
pleted track from 2 to 3 times over ordinary meth- 
ods by providing the outfit with proper Electric 


Tamping Equipment. 


A gang of from 35 to 40 men us- 
ing 16 Jackson Electric Tie Tamp- 
ers (two standard L-2 8 Tamper 
plants) has proven to be a most 
efficient organization for this class 
of work. 


Not only is the maximum footage 


of completed track per man ob- 
tained, resulting in early comple- 
tion of the work, but costs are 
correspondingly reduced. 


The greatest saving, however, lies 
in the permanency of the track. 


If you are not maintaining your surfacing sched- 
ule, we will gladly demonstrate how it may be done. 








FLECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


80 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Get 
Long Distance... 


> 


BusINESS IS INCREASING its use of 
Long Distance. Many concerns do 
millions of dollars’ worth of buying via 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 
vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred 
lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


the boats are 





ming in 


THE EXECUTIVES Of a large New York 
fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks. 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 
tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 
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This modern crossing is 
by Carey Elastite Pre- 





Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R. R. Crossing, 

River Forest, Illinois, protected for years to come against 

weather and traffic by Carey Elastite Preformed Track 
Pavement. 


TS maintenance cost will be 

little or nothing. It will not 
require constant watching. And 
so readily does this smooth, water- 
tight crossing adjust itself to traf- 
fic over the rails and highway, 
there'll be no patching, no need 
for expensive replacements. 


For through the use of Carey 
Elastite Preformed Track Pave- 
ment, the tracks and pavement 
move together under traffic im- 
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protected indeuitiile 
formed Track Pavement 


pact, as a single, resilient, concus- 
sion-proof unit. 

Of course, you'll want to know 
more about this crossing—about 
the improved crossing pavement 
that protects it. A letter will 
bring you full information—write 
it today. 





Carey Elastite Preformed Track 
Pavement consists of slabs about 
two inches thick and sections of 
rail filler, both made of a fibrous, 
asphaltic material that knits and 
heals under traffic. The preformed 
slabs are cut to fit. Set snugly in 
place with ordinary tools and ordi- 
nary labor, they form a water-tight, 
traffic-proof crossing that will last 
indefinitely. 





THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PREFORMED 
TRACK PAVEMENT 


“Knits and heals under traffic’”’ 
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Portion of face of quarry at Birdsboro, Pa. 
250 feet high and goo feet long. Distance 
j from edge to breaking line 40 feet. 














The big shot in progress. The first time in 
this country that the well-drill holes and 
coyote tunnel loading methods were used 
simultaneously. 
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Diagram show- 
ing how the two 
methods of load- 
ing were used— 
well-drill and 
coyote tunnel. 
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ORE than three thousand people gathered 

on the hillside facing the great cliff... 
leading quarry men, explosives experts, engi- 
neers and visitors came from surrounding cities 
and towns...the cliff stared back, solid, defiant 
.-. 280 feet high and 800 feet long... and then 
at exactly 2 P. M. (standard time) on Monday, 
May 30th ...a long blast of the siren... five 
hushed minutes . . . a shot . . . five long seconds 
while the crowd literally held its breath... 
suddenly ... the ground shook... a dull roar 
filled the air... anda million tons of rock 
slowly heaved forward and crashed to the vast 
quarry floor with a thunderous earth shaking. 


Three factors of this gigantic shot at the Birds- 
boro, Pa., quarry of the John T. Dyer Quarry 
Company excited this tremendous interest. 
170,000 pounds of du Pont 60% and 75% Quarry 
Gelatin were fired in this one shot — the largest 
amount of explosives used in a single shot in 





in hard rock ever fired 
in the United States 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


hard rock in the United States. Second, this is 
the first time in this country that two types of 
loading — well-drill and coyote hole — were 
fired simultaneously in the same face. And the 
third unusual feature is the fact of tunnel biast- 
ing in a face as high as 280 feet. 


This coyote tunnel drove 100 feet into the cliff 
with six wings — a total of 430 feet. It was 
tamped with about 80,000 gallons of water and 
a bulkhead made of 40 feet of stone and clay. 


In addition to the tunnel, 23 well-drill holes 
were driven down 200 feet and more with a 
50-foot toe, tamped with a carload of stone dust. 


Du Pont is more than an explosives manufac- 
turer: du Pont renders far more service than 
it ever talks about. A job like this for the 
John T. Dyer Quarry Company is fairly char- 
acteristic of what you may expect of du Pont 
explosives and explosives service. 
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CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


In every detail of construction, from the 
motor to the wheels, Kalamazoo Motor 
Cars show that consistent performance 
has been built right into them. Only the 
finest workmanship and materials go 
into the construction of these cars. The 
fine workmanship is apparent at a glance 
but the superior quality of the materials 
becomes noticeable only after you've 
seen the cars go out day after day for 
months at a time, and do their work 
without a balk. 


Realizing that railroad men have a right 
to expect motor cars, like all other 
equipment, to stand up under extra- 
heavy emergency duty, we have built 
these cars to carry far more than their 
rated load capacities. 


KaLAMazoo Raitway Supety CoMPANY 


Established 1884 
Kalamazoo Michigan 


New York St. Paul Spokane Havana Johannesburg 
Chicago New Orleans Seattle London Vancouver 
St. Louis Denver Portland, Ore. Mexico City Winnipeg 
Montreal 














KALAMAZOO MEANS QA SERVICE TO YOU 


Kalamazoo “16-L”, seating capacity 2 men 
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PARSONS 
RANE 
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Lowers the Cost 


of Maintenance 


T nearly every point in the mainte- 
nance program, the Parsons Crane 
helps to get work done right on schedule, 
and at lower cost than would otherwise be 
possible. 


All-around Value 


The Parsons No. 5 Crane has a capacity 
of 5000 pounds, with ample power for 
laying rail, frogs or double crossings; 
for placing bridge girders, culvert tim- 
bers, or drain pipe; or for handling 
ties, coal, or ballast with a clamshell. 
It is also used to operate pneumatic or 
electric tools, including tampers, ham- 
mers, riveters, magnets, saws, drills and 
bolt wrenches. 





























Compared with hand-methods or over-sized 
machinery, its savings are tremendous. 
Compared with any similar maintenance 
equipment, it has important advantages in 
design, in safety, and in operating cost. 


Manufactured by 


Ask any Fairmont representative about the 
work of the Parsons Crane, or write the 
nearest Fairmont office for detailed litera- 
ture and specifications. 


The Parsons Company 


Newton, Iowa 


Sold by 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, Inc. 


District Sales Offices 


St. Louis San Francisco 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago 
New Orleans Winnipeg, Canada 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Foreign Representatives 
o 
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The Right Type of Car 
for every class of Service 


CASEY JONES LEADERSHIP IS THE RE- 

SULT OF UNTIRING EFFORTS TO MEET 

, EVERY RAILWAY’S RIGID DEMAND FOR 
HEAVY DUTY SERVICE CARS WHICH WILL OPERATE UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS WITHOUT DELAYS, 

WITHOUT EXPENSIVE SERVICE AND 

FOR A VERY NOMINAL INVESTMENT. 





YOU CAN PROFIT THROUGH THE EX- 
PERIENCE OF OTHER SUCCESSFUL 
RAILWAYS IN ADOPTING THE THREE 
TYPES OF CASEY JONES CARS RESPEC- 
TIVELY FOR HEAVY DUTY—FOR 
STANDARD SECTION—AND FOR LIGHT 
INSPECTION SERVICE. 








THE RIGHT CAR FOR EVERY CLASS OF SERVICE 





Class A |For Heavy Duty | Casey Jones 551]4 to 150 Men—Trailers 
Class B |For Standard Section [Casey Jones 521 2to 30 Men—Trailers 
Class C |For Light Inspection [Casey Jones 531 Jlto 4 Men 























NORTHWESTERN MOTOR CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers 


RAILWAY MOTOR CARS—ENGINES 
AND MOTOR CAR EQUIPMENT 


LIGHT INSPECTION 
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“their use saved important sums” 

















This paragraph from 
an article in the January, 
Engineering and Con- 
tracting tells a story of 
great importance to the 
engineer who would keep 
grading and construction 
costs at a minimum— 
just one of the many 
advantages that made 
Armco the predominant 
culvert. 








Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association 
Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Predominant in use—because predominant in quality 


© 1927, Armco Culvert Mfr’s. 


Ass’n., 


Middletown, Ohio 





“Look under your roads” 
The only dependable evi- 
dence of culvert durabil- 
ity is that supplied by 
culverts now in service 
under the roads in your 
own territory. Get this 
evidence through your 
own independent investi- 
gation or ask other engi- 
neers who have conducted 
such investigations what 
they have found out. 
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ELFLOCK Unit Nuts are tried, tested and proved by 
years of critical research and the most exhaustive tests 
ever attempted in the bolt and nut industry. 
You can readily perceive the remarkable advantages of Self- 
lock Unit Nuts when you consider that Selflock Nuts are the 
one and only unit nuts that double lock on every thread. 
Double locking on every thread means that Selflock Unit 
Nuts are 100% efficient, and 100% efficient means per- 
manent protection against loose nuts. \ 


GRAHAM BOLT & NUT COMPANY ‘per 
PITTSBURGH \ 
Established 1874 


an 
aN 


SELFLOCK 


(PATENTED) 


UNIT NUTS 





































Make the layout 
justify the outlay 


More than 700 highly successful 
coaling stations tell their own story 
of the value of centering the respon- 
sibility for coaling station layout and 
construction in Fairbanks-Morse 
engineers. 


Practically every type of equip- 
ment needed in building any type 
of coaling station is included in the 
comprehensive F-M line of convey- 
ors, hoisting units, fixtures, scales, 
engines, pumps and electric motors. 


And thus the completed station 
represents not only the result of 
unsurpassed experience in coaling 
station design but also a unit in 
which every component is built and 
backed by an old-established organ- 
ization that has built its reputation 
on guaranties fulfilled. 


One of our engineers would like 
to explain Fairbanks-Morse ser- 
vice in greater detail. 





300-ton reinforcea 
concrete coal and 
sand station on the 
A.T.@ S.F. Ry.Co. 
at Lamy, N. M., 
builtover main line 
tracks. Equipment 
includes two 15-ton 
scale with 
Fairbanks scales; 
one No. 2 automatic 
hoist with hydraulic 
control: one 15-hp. 
Type Y oil engine. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


And 40 other principal cities—A service station 
at each house 


Coaling Stations q 


built throughout by 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
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The unit that made the skip-hoist 
ation an out di I 





t 
automatically controls and pro- 
tects the entire cycle of hoisting, 
timing, reversing. Ask for details, 













Full-capacity dial 
for use with ware- 
house or freight 
house scale illus- 
trated opposite 

















a 














With the increased use of the tractor for 
handling heavy loads has come a new 
need for freight house scales built to with- 
stand capacity loads concentrated on a 
portion of the scale platform. 


A Fairbanks Built-in Warehouse Scale 
has been developed that will definitely 
meet this new condition. It is built on the 
foundation of unequaled experience in 
scale building and represents the result 
of an exhaustive study of actual conditions 


in the field. 


Meets specifications of 
A.R.E. A. Scale Committee 


In every detail—platform dimensions, 
weighing capacities, styles of beam, allow- 
able stresses and plans of installation— 
this scale is strictly in accord with the re- 
port of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association Scale Committee. 


Fairbanks Suspension-Platform Built-in Scale 


Now a warehouse scale 
built expressly for concentrated loads 


The suspended-platform principle is 
used, the load being transmitted to the 
lever system through a flexible combi- 
nation of elements that allows the plat- 
form to be disturbed when loading the 
scale but does not affect the contact be- 
tween knife edges and bearings. This 
assures sustained accuracy and maximum 
sensitiveness. 


The most liberal safety factor is em- 
ployed throughout, and the scale is built 
either for installation on stands or for 
suspension from floor beams. Capacities 
range from 10,000 to 20,000 pounds. 
Warehouse scales of this type are equipped 
with either double beam, full-capacity 
beam, type-registering beam or full- 
capacity dial as illustrated above. 


Ask for special bulletin describing this 
finer warehouse scale in detail. 


Fairbanks Scales 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
And 40 principal cities—A service station at each house 


World Over ARSA21.1 


Preferred the 
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An “American” Turbine on the C. & E. I. 





; ag Sales ne A N *‘AMERICAN”’ 15-inch, three stage, deep-well turbine was in- 
Jallas, Tex. irmingham Ala. a ‘ - 

Boston, Mass. Joplin, Mo stalled for the C. €# E. I. Railroad Company at Clinton, Ind. 

Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
Tulsa, Okla Jacksonville, Fla 
- og dy - rr eat This ‘‘American”’ turbine in the Jackson Yard is designed to have a 
salt Lake City, Utah Roswell, N. M. _ a ° . 
doco fly Philadeipiia :~ capacity of 500 G. P. M. against a total head of 110 feet when running 


Omaha, Neb ee. Paul. ge vn Mo at 1165 R. P. M. 


2 ET 


a The pump is operated by a vertical motor and the equipment is used 
_ hicago, ° 


1615 First Nat. for serving the water tanks in the Yard. 
anK ag. 
New York, N Y. 
Room 523 : 6s : ar P . ° ‘ 
ory fi The ‘‘American’’ trade mark, with its guarantee of satisfactory 
San Francisco, Calif ° , 
635 Miasion St performance, may be found on the pump equipment of many of the 


Los Angele; Calif. ° 
20 E. Third St. leading railroads of the country. 











HE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS «nd Factory 
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Here’s a bit of simple arithmetic. 
Say you have a l-yard bucket and 
it picks up only a yard at a time— 
then 100 passes with the crane or 
derrick give you an output of 100 
yards. But—if you have a l-yard 
bucket that picks up 1-16 yard 
overload at each bite it means that 


‘you’re getting 64 yards more with 


every 100 passes. This extra out- 
put day in and day out is what pays 
bucket dividends. 


Put a Brownhoist Clamshell on 
your machine and you'll get this 
extra output which makes the dif- 
ference between ordinary and good 
handling profits. Give your prob- 
lem to Brownhoist engineers who 
are qualified by 30 years of bucket 
building experience and who will 
recommend the bucket best suited 
to your needs. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. 





BROWNHOIST 


Clamshell Buckets 


Mail This Coupon ——p 


We are interested in further information 


and prices on a Brownhoist Clamshell 
of %4-yd.__. %4-yd.__. leyd.__. 14-yd.— 
2-yd.__ capacity for use on a —_E 


to handle 








Name 
Street 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


TRAPEZOIDAL 
TIE PLATE 


ALWAYS ON THE LEVEL 


















This Plate Doesn’t Take a Heel Dive into the Tie 
Saves 10 to 25% in Your First Cost Hi 
Prolongs Life of the Tie, Rail and Wheel “ll 
Scientific Data and Prices Cheerfully Furnished in 
upon Request 






















‘TRACK SPECIALTIES ©, 


29 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘TRASPECIAL”’ 
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SAVE 60% OF LABOR AND TOOL COSTS 





WHAT rier 


ALL 
MAINTE- 
NANCE 
OFFICIALS 
WANT 





Showing 3 Men Lining Track with 3 Hackmann Combination Track Liners 


| EFFICIENCY WITH ECONOMY 


Now in use on over 100 railroads. ‘Lines track, frogs and switches. 
Results always far above expectations. 
Labor costs cut in half. 


Small and easy to handle. Weight only 20 lbs. 


Made of steel. 


HACKMANN TRACK LINERS HAVE ALL THE ABOVE STERLING QUALITIES 





Saving Labor Cost of 4 or 5 Men 
7 Men Can Do the Work of 15 or 20 Men 


Smooths rough track without disturbing road 
bed. Can be operated against the end of switch 


ties, 


a aa errr 


Combination Lining Bar—Heat Treated 





Hackmann Combination 


Track Liner 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
THE HACKMANN RAILWAY SUPPLY CoO. 


RAILWAY LABOR SAVING DEVICES—723 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 


THOMAS D. CROWLEY CO. 
Representatives 
Chicago, Ill. 





Hackmann Combination Track Liners are operated 
with the above special bar. 





Hackmann Duplex Track Liners are operated with 
ordinary lining bar. Removable Fulcrum. 


Note the Two Step Feature at top of base. You can 
make at least two pulls without resetting the liner. 
They can be left in track, allowing trains to pass 
over without any danger. 


J. J. FRANZEN, Secretary und Treasurer 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS WM. ZEIGLER & CO. 
Foreign Representatives 425 S. Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY 


TRY THEM 
ON TOUGH 





Raises low joints and spaces ties. 


Combination Tamping Bar—Heat Treated 








Hackmann Duplex 








THE HOLDEN CO., Ltd., Canada 
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HOTOGRAPH 
| ttt part 
of a cast iron pipe 
installation at 
Chicago, Illinois. 
















Standard Bell and Spigot 
can be laid easily ~ - 


even under the most unusual conditions 











= cast iron pipe illustrated here pass- 4 
es through an unlined rock tunnel. 


The strength of Cast Iron Pipe makes 
this type of installation possible. The “ell 
accessibility of lines laid in this manner ai 
will be quickly appreciated by engineers. a) 

f 









Contractors have long been aware of 
the ease of standard Cast Iron Pipe in- 
stallations and can make their bids 
accordingly. 







We maintain a special Service De pariment for the 
assistance of contractors and construction engineers. 
Information about it will be sent to you gladly — 
write for details, there is no obligation involved. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe : 


SALES OFFICES ] Fo d Co 
Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. New York: 71 Broadway an Un ry mpatry 


Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. C } 
Birmingham: 1st Ave.& 20thSt. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. ( fices: 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. enera 


Seen ants Scere ee" Burlington, NewJersey 











~ 
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Viewing a Timken railroad bearing application on display in the baggage car of the ‘‘Pioneer Limited.’’ 
From left to right: President H. E. Byram of the Milwaukee Road; Mr. H. H. Timken, Presidentof —— 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company; Mr. J. T. Gillick, Chief Operating Officer of the railroad; 
General Passenger Agent W. B. Dixon; and the Engineer of the train, Mr. Nicholas Kaiser. 


August, 1927 


a 
ternational Newsreel © 









Railroad History in the Making 


A new epoch in railroad history dates from May 21, 
1927. On that day the ‘Pioneer Limited’’ of the 
C. M. & St. Paul R. R. entered regular service with 
every car on Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. A few 
weeks later the “Olympian,” also completely 
equipped with Timken Bearings, started schedule 
operation between Chicago and Seattle. 


Never before, anywhere in the world, have any anti- 
friction bearings been used throughout any Pullman 
train. These famous flyers of the Milwaukee Road 


are destined to make momentous and enduring 
railroad history. 


The 88% reduction in starting load due to friction 
elimination only begins to express the value of Timken- 
equipped car journals. Eliminating wear, hot boxes, 
and by far the greater part of lubrication costs, 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings with their tapered 
design, Timken-made Electric Steel and PosiTIvELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS have brought a new day in the whole 
field of railroad economics. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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IGHT million dollars expended 
annually for cross ties is typical 
for Class I Railroads. 


Extending tie life five years by elim- 
inating mechanical abrasion through 
the use of Lundie Tie Plates makes 
possible a saving of $40,000,000 
over a twenty year period. 


Cross ties are the largest item of 
maintenance of way expense. More 
ties are destroyed by mechanical 
wear than by decay—+so the Lundie 
Tie Plate offers the greatest opportu- 
nity for maximum reduction of main- 
tenance of way costs. 

















UNDIE Tie Plates are as essential as creo- 
soted ties—money spent on costly treated 
ties is lost when the cutting ribs of practically 
all tie plates break down the wood fibers, 
allowing moisture to penetrate below the 
safety line. 
Lundie Tie Plates are more than mere tie 
plates—they are positive insurance against 
mechanical wear. Through scientific design 
they hold gauge under the most severe condi- 
tions without cutting a single fiber of the tie. 
It is economy to buy the best cross ties obtain- 
able if you protect that investment with 


Lundie Tie Plates. 
There is no substitute. 
The Lundie Engineering Corporation 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


LUNs WHls PLZ 
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PRODUCTS 
BEAVY 




















WHEELS DON’T CROWD 


—where this switch point protection is installed. 


The flange of the RACOR Manganese Flange Switch Guard is secured out- 
side the running rail at the point of switch and, with maximum clearance 
from the gage line at its closest point, it does away, once and for all, with 
the possibility of ‘‘wheel crowding.”” Wheels touching the flange run with 
equal clearance from either rail and are not deflected against the protected 


and unprotected points—items of the utmost importance in switch point 
protection. 





RACOR Manganese Flange Switch Guards can be used with any standard 
switch. They are of substantial design and rigid construction, with an un- 
excelled record of durability and dependable performance. In common with 


all RACOR products they are “BUILT FOR HEAVY SERVICE” 


Sales Offices at 
30 CHURCH ST., New York 


MAIN OFFICE--HILLBURN, NEW YORK 


7. 


Niagara Falls, New York East St. Louis, Iil. Superior, Wisconsin 
Niagara Falls, Canada Pueblo, Colorado Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAMAPO AJAX 
CORPORATION 


on MOAT 


rTAD | 


See 
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Speed! Efficiency! Economy! 
a: a ane ee 
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In addition to 
Tunning 4 tie 
tampers, the 
power plant is 
adapted to run 
allkinds of elec- 
tric tools, fl 

lights, etc. Takes 

power to any 
job! 


No motor, no 
gears, no eccen- 
trics. Just one 
moving part! 








The Syntron Electric Tie Tamper com- 
bines the power of air with the conven- 
ience and economy of electricity. The tamper 
has only one moving part—the piston—which 

is drawn back and forth in an enclosed barrel 

1500 times a minute, striking the tamping tool at 
one end and a recoil spring at the other. No com- 
pressor! No valves or air lines! 


The Syntron Tie Tamper is powered by a gas-electric 
power plant so small and compact that it can be moved 
quickly enough to permit its use in heavy main line traffic. 


Syntron’s rapid, powerful blows force the ballast squarely 

under the tie until every crevice is packed tight. It takes the 
place of a gang of twelve and makes a smoother, longer-lasting 
road bed. Power and upkeep costs are negligible. 


To those who are interested in improving the work and at the 
same time reducing the cost of road maintenance, the Syntron Elec- 
tric Tie Tamper offers... SPEED!... EFFICIENCY!... ECONOMY! 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


400 Lexington Ave. Dept. H-1 Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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ailroads of tomorrow 


N the railroad tracks of America today 
there are 70,000 locomotives to pull 
2,500,000 freight cars and 70,000 passenger 
cars. The organizations necessary to operate 
these large railroad systems are marvels of 
efficiency. 

Yet today railroads are being merged into 
even greater systems and railroad men gen- 
erally endorse these larger systems of the 
future as sound and economical. 

In its own field of oxwelding service for 
railroads, Oxweld Railroad Service functions 
on the same general principles. That’s why 
railroads controlling a majority of the track- 
age of the country are operating under 
Oxweld Railroad Service contracts. 

Customers benefit from this contact with 
oxwelding developments throughout the 
entire country. These developments are 
applied to the special requirements of each 
railroad by service men who are practically 
a part of the railroad organization. 





THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


New York City, Carbide and Carbon Building 
Chicago, Railway Exchange 






Au; 
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WESTERN PROFIG 


One of 40 Western 30-yd. Apron Cars recently purchased by the Western Pacific R. R. 


Western Dump Cars 
For Western Pacific 


Forty new Western 30-yard Auto- 
matic Air Dump Cars, equipped with 
extra-wide aprons, are hard at work 
on the Western Pacific’s big improve- 
ment program—bank widening, ditch- 
ing, and otherwise putting that rail- 
road in shape for high speed, trans- 


continental traffic through the new 
Moffett Tunnel. Western Cars were 
selected from the various competitive 
offers, because of their well-known 
Dependability, Strength, Dumping 
Power, and Low Maintenance Cost. 


Other Features of Economy 


Dump by air, either way, instantly, without previous prep- 


aration, and dump clean. 


Can be righted instantly without hand-shoveling, for quick 


getaway. 


A steel apron acts to throw the load beyond the ballast. 


Write today for a set of six illustrated bulletins showing 
Western Cars in actual railroad service 


Better buy Westerns NOW than buy and buy 


WESTERN WHEELED SCRAPER COMPANY 


Builders of Dump Cars 


AURORA 


Wien 


ILLINOIS 


sek seis Mena tale TONE ace tenia taba ak tae 


OF ATR SY ~y 
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BUDA “LIBERTY” 
TOOL GRINDER 







“Liberty” Lip Grinding 
Attachment for Grind- 
ing Lip on Flat Bits. 





“Liberty”? Track Chisel 
Attachment. 






THE BUDA “LIBERTY” TOOL GRINDER has supplanted the grind- 
stone and emery wheel. The time wasted by a workman going to and 
from the power grinder quickly pays for a “Buda’’.—It saves the greatest 
amount of time—Insures greatest eficiency—It produces the most fin- 


ished work. 





Send for Complete Bulletin 594 


VVORRGOTUODODODOLIOORD TORTI O OE OTED TEC OOOO DOOD EDCO SEDC TODO ODDODOODOOOODOODOODODDEOOOOCCOORUObORTET ERO OOC be eeceooeeoeeeeerer eb 


J'™~ 


THE aes COMPANY 


MRVEY( fusORe ) ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK. CHICAG LOUIS. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON 
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“THE Head Free fillet bearing area 
can never be diminished. 


A cocked Head Fishing Bar 
reduces the head bearing to almost a line. 


THE RAIL JOINT COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York City 


RAIL JOINTS 











PRD ETIU 
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A one man job 
with a Hayward 


Coaling locomotives is a one man job with a 
Hayward Bucket. An engine gets its fuel sup- 
ply in short order, and the bucket is ready for 
the next job. 


Hayward speed is assured on three counts— 
rapid digging, rapid discharging, and the big 
bites which mean fewer trips. Hayward 
strength speaks for itself; watch a Hayward in 
action. 

Through long experience in diversified railroad 
work, Hayward engineers are qualified to 
recommend a bucket to fit the job. Consult 
them without obligation. 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
46 Dey Street New York, N. Y. 


Builders of Clam Shell, Drag 
Line, Orange Peel and Elec- 
tric Motor Buckets; Dredg- 
ing, Excavating, and Coal 


Hayward Buckets 


Handling Machinery, Auto- 
matic Take-Up Reels; Coun 
terweight Drums. 














SSB LONI i 
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Zak LEN 
ap ee 
Skid Excavators and 
Dredges 
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Where space is limited— 


use a Massey Crib Wall 


N many grade separation programs, a wall 

must be built without interference to 

trafic on one side and without encroaching 
on private property on the other side. 

The erection of forms and the operation 
of a mixing plant for a monolithic wall is 
almost impossible under such conditions. But 
a Massey Cribbing Wall can be laid within 
the space it is to occupy. No interference 





to trafhc is necessary. No permission to use 
adjacent property is required. Just lay up 
the cribbing and backfill. 

Massey Cribbing is not only practicable 
where space is limited, but it is much more 
economical than monolithic construction. 
Catalog supplement No. 20 contains inter- 
esting information on retaining wall con- 
struction. Ask for a copy. 


MASSEY 


Concrete Products Corporation Sond ha the dilor pikes 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago quality SS Meniey Colote 
Sales Offices: New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Los Angeles poll, Rear spate 
Canadian Concrete Products Co., Limited, Reve Decm stentied eee 
Transportation Building, Montreal, Que. “ST Goan” 

RE&M-8-Gray 
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Here Precision Prevail 











The alloy department of the Illinois Steel Company Years of experience in steel making; a new 
is organized on the simple principle that yourengi- ‘mill, fitted with every modern device for 
neers, having devoted weeks to a scientific study of __ close-gauge rolling; a personnel of trained alloy 
the grade of steel exactly suited to certain require- _— specialists, and an airtight inspection system 
ments, have a right to expect that their specifica- | make this a source of supply that should by 
tions will be carried out with unvarying precision. all means be on your list. 


Hlinnis Steel Company 


Chirago 


(LILINOIS (°; STEEL 
























































—In Ji | service for over 250 years 
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No detour signs—no interruption of traffic | ’ 5 

on one of Chicago's principal thoroughfares i 

when two mains were laid. | fy; 

aN amt 2 4 

et 

saoee Mt 

ai} 

i) 

H 

4 

, This Association found- i 
ed for the purpose of Hl 

“ ’ giving mformation and Hi 
icago was quick to see || bep—ie tas novking 1 i 
s sell, ) 
advantages of two water mains || ts pximary interes is the : 
collection and distribution i} 
Allengineersandofficials interestedincity growth ” r ag agg a agi ; 
of tomorrow are planning for improvements un- nail 7 tt fue orca i 
derneath as well as above the level of the street. public interest in water- i] 
HIS has been proved can be installed while building works warns i 

to be sound practice, ; construction is in progress. peneretaneian << rset 4 ral 

; - tractorsan unicipa - Thi 

both from an engineering There are no dead services. cials are invited to write. | 
and an economic stand- Mains are removed from the A eee ae ij 
point. Nothingirritatesthe proximity of street car tracks— — of ; silt 
article on the “two mains fi 
citizens of a community, they are beyond the curbs, system.” Write to the Re- + 
+ Seagate ts, away from center of the street idea En easly seawatis +t} 
more than torn-up streets. traffic, This is of great impor- f thi “1 ij PY NT 
Instinctivelythey blamethe tance where engineers have pos ao “ re pemnmnrentens + 
city officials. had trouble due to electrolytic thesubject of water systems, a 
: aitias which may be interesting to i} 
The “two mains” system ob- j you. ati 
viates for all time the necessity Thebenefitsofthe“twomains” att 
of tearing up system in busy i 
the paving so cities are so 4 
farasthegasand great that every | 
water systems municipal offi- ral) 
are concerned. cial should ac- * H 
aracduion .|| quaint himself BELL and SPIGOT JOINT—the ‘| 

Service pipes [UT emer courte | with the facts. a for under- sf 
ee ground construction. 4 

A reprint of an article that appeared in the American Al 

City on the subject of the two mains system will be 
forwarded to any who may not have seen it. Address: } il 

THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION tH 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. ial 
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Another Success 
for Closed-Face 
Cribbing 


The track elevation shown here pre- 
sented a double problem—the wall 
had to be of good appearance; back- 
fill material could not be permitted 
to filter through on the adjoining 
property. 


Both conditions were ideally met by 
the use of Federal Concrete Cribbing, 
and in addition a substantial saving 
over the cost of other types of re- 
taining walls was effected. 


The Federal Concrete Cribbing used 
on this job is being widely adopted 
by leading railroads the country over. 
It has only two units—no third mem- 
ber in the backfill. The stretchers or 





face members interlock with the 
Y-shaped anchors and form a cellular 
wall of great strength. A one-inch 
continuous slot assures free drain- 
age with no possibility of backfill 
material filtering through. There are 
no other openings in the face of the 
wall, which presents all the fine ap- 
pearance of good masonry. 


Among other advantages of Federal 
Cribbing are that it can be erected in 
any weather, and where re-location is 
necessary, practically 100 per cent 
salvage is possible. 


Write for information and photo- 
graphs of installations. 


Federal Cement Tile Co. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


FEDERAL 


Concrete Cribbing 
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Note cellular 
construction 
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Toncan Pioneers Again 
With This Improved Drain 


20%, miintin go, 


<TtiNCAN> 


*e,0* COPPER = %m* 
Molyb-den-um 
IRON 


Following are the makers 
of Toncan Culverts. 
Write the nearest one: 
The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
oanoke, Virginia 
Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co. 


emphis, Tenn. 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


The Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Co. 


Kansas City, Kan. 

The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Berger Mfg. Co., of Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Berger Manufacturing Co. 

allas, Texas 

The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

The Pedlar People Limited, 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 

Wheat Culvert Co., Inc. 
Newport, Ky. 


TONCAN 105m (QOW 


EVENTEEN years ago, the makers of Toncan Iron 
originated the perforated corrugated iron drain for 
railroad service. 


Appreciating its greater strength, flexibility, freedom 
from breakage and alignment troubles, and its high cor- 
rosion-resistance, the railroads have used miles of this 
Toncan Iron Drain. 


Today, the makers of Toncan Iron offer a vitally im- 
proved Drain to the railroads. The ordinary drain holes 
have been replaced by outward-tongued perforations that 
provide maximum drainage efficiency and yet retard the 
seepage of dirt into the pipe. 


Even better service from drains is now available through 
this new development by the makers of Toncan Iron 


Drains. Ask about it.’ 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, OHIO 
World’s Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 
Makers of Agathon Alloy Steels 


Cleveland Detroit Chicago New York St. Louis 
Syracuse Philadelphia Los Angeles Tulsa 
Cincinnati San Francisco Seattle 
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N ADDITION to the savings effected in drilling, the Everett 
Power M-W Track Drill can now be equipped with a chuck 
that will run up nuts to within one-half turn of permanent 


tightness. 
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CHICAGO OFFICES MOVE 


HE Chicago offices of Railway Engineering and 

Maintenance, the Railway Age and other publica- 
tions of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
will be moved on August 13 from the Transportation 
building, 608 South Dearborn street, to the Bankers 
building, 105 West Adams street (corner of Clark). 
In our larger quarters, we will be able to meet more 
adequately the growing demands for service to the rail- 
way and the railway supply industries. We hope that 
our friends will call on us even more frequently in our 
new location than they have in the past. 


ANOTHER RECORD BREAKING SEASON 


N THE June issue we referred editorially to the 
increasingly liberal expenditures which the rail- 

ways are making for roadway improvements and to 
the constantly growing proportion of their total ex- 
penditures that is going to this class of work. At 
that time we quoted figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics showing that the railways of 
the United States spent $573,164,000 for additions 
and betterments for roadway and structure facilities 
chargeable to capital expenditures during 1926, or 
more than in any previous year. We also showed 
that these expenditures constituted 58 per cent of the 
total capital expenditures last year as compared with 
55 per cent in 1925, 44 per cent in 1924 and 36 per 
cent in 1923. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has just com- 
piled and made public a further analysis of the expen- 
ditures for additions and betterments made during 
the first three months of 1927 which shows the con- 
tinuation of these tendencies. In this period the 
roads spent $155,022,000 for improvements of all 
kinds, of which amount $99,676,000 went for roadway 
facilities. This latter figure is an increase of $8,876,- 
000 over the same period of the record year of 1926 
and of $28,076,000 for the corresponding period two 
years ago. Furthermore, the expenditures for road- 
way improvements comprised 64 per cent of the total 
for the first three months of this year as compared 
with 58 per cent last year. The diversity of these 
expenditures is shown by the fact that $8,275,000 was 
spent for heavier rail during the first three months 
of this year as compared with $7,200,000 in 1926, 
while $10,941,000 was spent for shops and engine 
houses, including machinery and tools, or $2,741,000 
more than last year and $30,145,000 went for addi- 
tional tracks as compared with $30,900,000 in 1926 in 
addition to $50,315,000 for other improvements or 
approximately $6,000,000 more than last year. 
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The steadily increasing magnitude of the expendi- 
tures for roadway facilities indicates the growing 
realization of railway officers of the possibilities for 
effecting economies in transportation by modernizing 
and amplifying these facilities and thereby making it 
possible to utilize more intensively and more effi- 
ciently the cars and locomotives which they already 
have. The justification of this premise is indicated 
by the fact that coincident with these liberal road- 
way improvement programs have come reductions in 
the operating ratios of the roads and increases in 
their net earnings. 


CAPTAIN KIDD HAS GONE 


T IS NOT the custom to make editorial reference 
in these columns to the passing of a railway or a 
railway supply man. Rather, obituary notices are 
generally confined to the appropriate columns in the 
news pages. During the last month, however, death 
has taken a man who occupied such a unique place 
in the railway maintenance field that departure from 
this practice is most appropriate. We refer to W. C. 
Kidd, secretary-treasurer of the Track Supply Asso- 
ciation, whose death on July 5 is noted on page 351. 

To “Captain” Kidd, as he was familiarly known, 
belongs the credit for the virile organization of more 
than 75 leading track supply manufacturers and for 
the high character of the exhibit of materials and 
equipment presented each year in connection with 
the convention of the Roadmasters’ association. Still 
more, credit is due him in no small measure for the 
progress made by the Roadmasters’ association itself, 
for he worked unceasingly for its interests for many 
years. He came into the councils of that associa- 
tion when its activities were at a low ebb. Its work 
had been allowed to decline until interest had almost 
disappeared and those in attendance at the conven- 
tions numbered scarcely more than a handful, while 
such supply company representation as was main- 
tained was directed almost entirely toward unorgan- 
ized entertainment with its attending abuses. 

At this stage several railway and railway supply 
men, among them Captain Kidd, realizing the poten- 
tial possibilities of a strong organization for the 
promotion of the technique of track maintenance, an 
activity now involving the expenditure of more than 
$600,000,000 annually for the railways of the United 
States and Canada, gathered together a group of 
serious-minded roadmasters and started the associa- 
tion on a new course. The supply men at the same 
time organized the Track Supply Association under 
the auspices of which their activities were diverted 
from ill-advised entertainment into the conduct of 
businesslike and educational exhibits of their prod- 
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ucts. The result is the Roadmasters’ association of 
today, an organization second to none in the railway 
field in the constructive character of the work that 
it is doing, while the Track Supply Association’s ex- 
hibit is second in size in the engineering field only to 
that of the National Railway Appliances Association 
in March and equals it in many respects insofar as 
track materials are concerned. Throughout the 15 
vears since these activities were reorganized, Captain 
Kidd wielded a strong influence in both organizations 
and to him, more than to any other one man, is due 
the credit for their achievements. 


PAINTING A BAROMETER OF PROSPERITY 


T HAS long been known that when railway earn- 
I ings decline the painting program is among the first 
to be cut. Likewise, as earnings increase the paint- 
ing budget is among the last to be restored. When- 
ever, therefore, a liberal amount of painting work is 
under way, on any railroad, there is good reason to 
believe that it is in a fairly satisfactory financial con- 
dition. This is the general impression at present for 
more than the usual amount of painting work is being 
done this year. 

Paint is recognized as a protection for a structure 
against the agencies of corrosion and of decay. Its 
application is, therefore, prompted by reasons of 
economy since it is seldom that painting is neglected 
sufficiently long to endanger the safety of the struc- 
ture. Because of this fact, it has been the practice, 
when it becomes necessary to cut expenses, to sacri- 
fice the painting for other work contributing more 
directly to safety of operation. 

There is another consideration relative to painting, 
however, which while indirect, is worthy of attention. 
This is the favorable impression which well-painted 
buildings make on a railway’s patrons and on the 
public at large. Nothing gives a property a “run 
down” appearance as quickly as the neglect of paint- 
ing while, on the contrary, no single measure tends to 
remove such an appearance as quickly as a coat of 
paint. Every one likes a neighbor who keeps his 
property in good condition. Likewise, every one likes 
to deal with a successful organization. Proper recog- 
nition of these tendencies will do much to remove 
painting from the category of luxuries to be author- 
ized only in periods of relative prosperity and place 
it in the same class with good track. 


ARE LONGER SECTIONS COMING? 


HEN THE ttrack motor car was first intro- 

uced not a few railroads attempted to make the 
cars pay for themselves immediately through reduc- 
tions in forces. This was accomplished by lengthen- 
ing the sections and thereby reducing the number 
of foremen. Many roads went too far in this direc: 
tion and ultimately restored their sections at least in 
part, to their original length. 

Of late this tendency is again manifest, prompted 
however by a different motive. It has developed in 
part from the fact that the rails now used, and other 
materials to only a lesser degree, are becoming too 
heavy and too unwieldly for a small gang to handle. 
At the same time the stronger track construction 
now found on many roads and particularly the more 
general use of labor-saving equipment is making it 
unnecessary to maintain large section forces and the 
gangs are now no larger and in many instances are 
actually smaller than 10 or 15 years ago. 

Asa result of these conditions, it is becoming more 
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and more necessary to “bunch” two or more gangs 
to do much of the work. This is leading some roads 
to consider the possibility of extending the lengths 
of sections, particularly on busy lines, in order to 
concentrate the forces into gangs sufficiently large 
to enable them to do unaided any task that commonly 
arises, other than distinctly extra gang work. With 
a motor car available for the transportation of the 
men over the longer section with little added delay, 
the loss of time is but a slight obstacle which is more 
than offset by the efficiency that will result by reason 
of the gang’s ability to do its work at the most con- 
venient time without waiting for aid from another 
gang. Another and not unimportant consideration 
is the fact that if the money now spent for foremen’s 
wages is divided among a smaller number of men, it 
will make the position more attractive and draw into 
the service or retain a higher grade of men, again 
increasing efficiency. 


TAKING THE DRUDGERY 
OUT OF MAINTENANCE WORK 


T USED to be a common saying that the first and 
most important requirement of a maintenance of 

way employee was a strong back. In other words, 
he must have the ability to perform manual labor, 
for maintenance of way work has long been almost 
solely of this character. 

The very. nature of the work contributes to this. 
Ties must be renewed, rails must be relaid and 
stringers must be replaced, and ties, rails and stringers 
are heavy. Their handling and similar tasks consti- 
tute a large part of the work of maintenance of way 
forces. From the earliest days most of this work has 
been done by sheer force of man power, aided only 
by the simplest of tools. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the typical equipment of a section gang has 
until recently consisted of only such tools as shovels, 
picks and tamping and lining bars. 

While this department is still no place for weak- 
lings, it is doubtful if many persons, even in this 
branch of railway service itself, appreciate the extent 
to which the drudgery has been reduced in recent 
years. Not many years ago such ditching as was 
done was performed by hand with shovels; today it is 
done much more rapidly with ditchers and dump cars 
and with spreader ditchers. Concrete mixers have 
replaced the shovel and mixing platform. Materials 
are handled by locomotive or other types of cranes, 
while the gasoline-propelled motor car has relegated 
the back-breaking hand car into the discard. But the 
end is not yet for new devices are constantly being 
perfected to lighten the burden and reduce the labor 
of one operation after another. Typical of more recent 
developments are the tie tamper, the rail laying 
machine and the track liner for track men; trenching 
machinery and the motor-operated trench pump for 
water service men and the paint sprayers and the 
electrically driven tools for bridge and building men. 
Still other devices are appearing daily and are being 
adopted as their practicability is being demonstrated, 
with the result that the simple tool equipment of a 
gang and of a division of a decade or two ago is 
being transformed into an extensive array of devices. 

This development, which is rapidly gaining mo- 
mentum, is removing one burdensome task after 
another and is thus making maintenance of way work 
more attractive. But these facilities cost money. 
The magnitude of the investments in them is indi- 
cated by figures compiled by John V. Neubert, en- 
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gineer maintenance of way of the New York Central, 
and published in the September, 1926, issue of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance, showing that the invest- 
ment for the larger units of work equipment used on 
the 3,500 miles of the lines of that railway east of 
Buffalo, approximated $3,750,000. If to this be added 
such items as track liners, paint sprays and other 
smaller equipment, the total investment will exceed 
$4,000,000. If it is estimated that the other railways 
of the country are only half as well equipped in 
proportion to their mileage, the total aggregate in- 
vestment of the railways of the United States and 
Canada in equipment to take the drudgery out of 
maintenance of way work exceeds $400,000,000. 

If the railways are to be warranted in making in- 
vestments of this magnitude, it is not enough that 
their work be made more attractive to their em- 
ployees. The roads must also earn a return on the 
amounts expended for this equipment for they in 
turn must pay interest on the money which they 
borrow from those who purchase their stocks and 
bonds. It is to the mutual interest of employees and 
employers that this equipment be used in such a 
manner as to yield the largest possible returns in 
order that the roads may profit sufficiently from it to 
enable them to purchase more equipment and thereby 
still further lighten the laborious nature of the work. 
Much progress has already been made in removing 
the drudgery from maintenance work. Still further 
progress will be made as the employees co-operate 
with railway managements in increasing the return 
now being earned. 


THE CONTROL OF MOTOR CAR ACCIDENTS 


N APRIL 29 a freight train on the New York, 

Chicago & St. Louis was derailed by running 
into a light track motor car, resulting in the derail- 
ment of the train and the death of three members of 
the train crew and the injury of one other employee. 
While the car in question was operated by a car 
repairer and his helper, the report issued by the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission calls attention to the fact that the conditions 
under which this car was employed are similar to 
those under which cars of this type are operated 
constantly by maintenance of way forces. It is 
pointed out in the report, which is abstracted on 
page 332, that employees operating such cars are 
required to “take a chance” when operating these 
cars, of meeting or being overtaken by trains unex- 
pectedly and the suggestion was made that such cars 
be equipped with portable telephones. In discussing 
this accident numerous other suggestions have been 
made in different quarters, including such drastic 
expedients as the operation of such cars only under 
train orders. 

More than 50,000 track motor cars are in regular 
service, principally among maintenance of way forces. 
They are standard equipment for most gangs. The 
work of these gangs requires that they move from 
place to place freely as one task is completed and 
another undertaken. Any plan to restrict their free- 
dom of movement must, therefore, demonstrate its 
efficiency in the reduction of accidents sufficient to 
compensate for the interference created in their work. 
Many of these cars are used to move men and mate- 
rials several times daily. Possibly four times is a 
fair average, making a daily total of 200,000 move- 
ments. To attempt to control this number of move- 
ments by train order would so overload dispatchers 
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and would so restrict the movement of trains and of 
the cars themselves as to make consideration of this 
method utterly impractical. 

The use of portable telephones is a more practical 
expedient which is coming into use on some lines 
where such equipment is furnished gangs in par- 
ticularly crooked territories to enable them to “cut 
in” on the dispatcher’s wires and ascertain the loca- 
tion of trains before placing their cars on the track. 
This measure deserves further and more general 
adoption, although it has been found in not a few 


. instances where the telephones are used that the 


“cutting in” on the dispatcher’s wires is so frequent 
as to interfere with their regular duties. 

In considering this subject one should give due but 
not undue consideration to its magnitude. Motor 
car accidents are very properly the cause of serious 
concern on many roads. Also, they are increasing on 
numerous lines. Only a portion of these, however, 
are the result of collisions with trains. The operation 
of cars under train orders or the use of portable 
telephones will not eliminate such accidents as occur 
from collisions with other track cars, from derail- 
ments caused by tools falling off the cars, from col- 
lisions with vehicles at highway crossings, ete. In 
other words, while every accident should be a cause 
for concern and a subject for investigation, it should 
not give rise to hysteria. 

The most practical method of curbing motor car 
accidents is to apply adequate supervision and dis- 
cipline to discourage the “taking of chances.” The 
place to start, as has been stated previously in these 
columns, is with supervisory officers for it is among 
them that the accidents. are most frequent and the 
mortality greatest today. Furthermore, these men 
should set the example, for when supervisory officers 
themselves violate the rules that have been laid down 
for the safe operation of motor cars, little criticism 
can be directed consistently at the employees who 
likewise violate the rules. 


CONCRETE IN TRACK CONSTRUCTION 


T IS, of course, merely a coincidence that the same 

year has seen the inception of two important experi- 
ments in the use of concrete in track construction. At 
the time that the Pere Marquette was completing the 
installation of a section of concrete roadbed near 
Detroit, Mich., the Pennsylvania was installing the first 
of several thousand concrete cross ties which it has 
purchased for the first comprehensive test of concrete 
ties ever undertaken in this country. A description of 
these ties appear on page 333 of this issue. 

We use the word “test” advisedly because it should 
be evident to anyone that an installation of concrete 
ties, even several thousand of them, could not be con- 
sidéred as other than a test installation and the railroads 
owe a debt to the Pennsylvania for undertaking this 
experiment, just as they are indebted to the Pere’ Mar- 
quette for the comprehensive test of a concrete roadbed. 

The report of the Roadway committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, presented at the 
convention last March, contained an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the concrete roadbed as a means of developing 
more permanent track. This report manifested a scep- 
ticism which undoubtedly reflects the general feeling 
among railway officers. There is no doubt that railway 
men are equally sceptical concerning the possibilities 
of concrete ties. However, there is reason to believe 
that these tests are on a sounder basis than any previ- 
ously made and they will be watched with interest. 
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Characteristics of the Track 
for the Guidance of 
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extended period of study and development, 

has recently completed and placed in service 
a track inspection car which records various charac- 
teristics of the track graphically. The record is made 
on a single roll of paper and shows the low joints on 
each rail, together with the amount that each is low; 
variations of gage; the lateral movement of the truck 
and car body with respect to the gage side of the 
right hand rail; the cross level of the track and the 
inclination of the car body; the speed of the car and 
the location of landmarks which are noted as they 
are passed and from which the other data may be 
located on the ground. All of this information is 


Ts Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, after an 


The Santa Fe Track Inspection Car 


recorded by pens as the paper passes over a platen 
or table and in addition to the graphical record the 
total number of low joints of each class is recorded 
by counters. The mechanism is mounted in a busi- 
ness car with an observation platform, which affords 
opportunity for visual inspection as the records are 
being made, and has demonstrated accuracy at high 
speeds, thus permitting its use on any train on which 
observation cars are not run and allowing a large 
mileage to be covered in a short time. 

The studies which resulted in the mechanism in its 
present form were begun in 1914 but due to the 
interruption caused by the war they were not com- 
pleted until 1925, the car being placed in service in 
the fall of that year. A description of the car, pre- 
pared by J. de N. Macomb, then office engineer in 
the office of the chief engineer of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, and E. E. Chapman, engineer of tests of the 
same road, was presented as a supplement to the 
report of the Committee on Rail at the American 
Railway Engineering Association convention last 
March, and a brief description was published in the 
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Inside the Car minor changes have been made in some of the 
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Gyroscope Has Been Utilized to Re- 
cord Differences in the Cross 
Level of the Rails at 
High Speed 


mechanism as a result of the experience gained from 
the operation of the car. 

The record paper is ruled with straight lines to 
indicate the zero scale for each characteristic, the 
lines being spaced % in. apart to furnish a scale by 
which the variations in track level and the inclination 
of the car body may be measured, The paper is 
driven by means of a belt from an axle of the rear 
truck and by the use of a flexible shaft and a set of 
reduction gears it is moved over the table in the 
direction the train is running, at the rate of 13.2 in. 
per mile of track, regardless of the speed of the train. 
This corresponds to a scale of 400 ft. to the inch, 
which is also the scale of standard profile paper, 
permitting ready comparison with profiles or aline- 
ment plats. 


The Graphical Record 


Beginning at the bottom of the paper as it passes 
over the table the first record is a continuous line 
showing the inclination of the car body, or the “car 
tilt” as it is designated on the record sheet. This 
record is one of angular measurement, each % in. 
interval between the horizontal lines representing 
two degrees of inclination. Since a difference of one 
inch in the elevation of the rails of the track corres- 
ponds to an inclination of approximately one degree, 
a record showing a car tilt in degrees equal to the 
difference in elevation of the. rails in inches indicates 
that the track level and the car body are parallel. 
This record is particularly valuable in studying the 
effects of curve superelevation at various speeds. 

Immediately above the car tilt record is that of the 
cross level of the track, which shows deviations from 
level on a scale of % in. to the inch. When this 
record falls below the base line it indicates that 
the right hand rail is low, while in case the left hand 
rail is low the record will appear above the base line. 
This information is valuable not only to indicate the 
cross level of tangent track but also to show the 
amount and regularity of the superelevation of 
curves, spirals and runoffs. 


Speed Is Scaled from Marks at 10-sec. Intervals 


Next is a line showing time intervals, distance and 
location. This line is straight except for short offsets 
below the line which occur at 10-sec. intervals and 
which permit the speed at any point to be ascertained 
by a scale so graduated that the speed is shown by 
the various lengths between the 10-sec. intervals, 
the pen being controlled electrically by a clock 
mounted in the rear of the car. The locations of 
landmarks, such as mile posts, bridges, stations, etc., 
are shown by sidewise marks above the time and 
distance line by the same pen which records the time 
intervals and which is actuated by a switch operated 
by an observer on the rear platform, who at the same 
time informs the attendant at the table the nature 


Car Has Interesting Features 





Close-up View of the Gyroscope 


of the landmark, both men being equipped with tele- 
phone head sets. 

Variations of gage are shown to full scale, wide 
gage being shown above, and narrow gage below the 
base line. The gage is checked at frequent intervals, 
where train stops permit, by the observer who uses 
a master gage for this purpose. Where variations 
are found to exist between the record and the actual 
measurement a note is made of the amount and the 
location where the check was made, the pen being 
adjusted at the same time. In this way the gage 
record is kept within reasonable limits, since varia- 
tions of more than 1/16 in. between the record and 
the measurements are rarely found. 

Low joints are shown by sidewise marks on one 
of three horizontal lines for each rail, these lines for 
important high speed tracks representing joints % in., 
4 in. and % in. low, respectively, while on less im- 
portant tracks, the mechanism may be set to show 
joints % in., % in. and % in. low, respectively. 

The top line on the paper shows the lateral move- 
ment of the truck with respect to the gage line of the 
right hand rail of the track, the record being shown 
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The Cross Beam for Recording the Cross Level of the 
Track Is Suspended Near the Roof of the Car 
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at 7/12 of the natural scale. This lateral movement 
usually cannot be attributed to any one defect in the 
track but is rather the resultant of low joints and 
Variations in gage, cross level and alinement. It is, 
however, of value as an index of the general condi- 
tion of the track. 


How the Records Are Obtained 


Without attempting to give a detailed technical 
description of the mechanism by which these records 
are obtained, a brief description will be of interest. 
The low joint device is mounted on a six-wheel truck 
at the rear of the car, the front and rear journal boxes 
on each side being connected by rigid bars, while the 
center axle is free to move vertically with respect to 
the bars. As either center wheel drops below the 
common level of the end wheels the amount of the 
depression is recorded by means of a cable attached 
to the journal box of that wheel. The cable passes 
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When the gage-recording device is not in service 
the wheels and levers on which they are carried may 
be raised clear of the rails by releasing the air in a 
special piston which carries the frame supporting the 
equalizer bar. Trouble is seldom experienced with 
the gage wheels when passing frogs at a speed 
greater than approximately 10 miles an hour but it 
is customary to raise them before passing over facing 
point turnouts, notice of the approach being given 
by the observer on the rear platform. Levers are 
provided at the record table for raising and lowering 
the wheels, a small air cylinder on each side holding 
the wheels clear of the rails until they have been 
lowered into place. The wheels are made of special 
heat-treated steel mounted on roller bearings and 
cover a large mileage before it is necessary to renew 
them. 

A record of the side movement of the car between 
the rails with respect to the right hand rail is also 
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A Section of a Typical Record Sheet 


up through the floor of the car to a wheel which 
actuates a lever arm carrying contact rollers running 
on a circular steel race on which contact plates are so 
arranged that the amount of the depression of the 
joint is shown on the appropriate line on the paper 
by an electrically controlled pen, a spiral spring back 
of the wheel keeping the cable in tension. The cur- 
rent from each contact plate also actuates mechanical 
counters which give a cumulative record for each rail 
over any desired length of track. 


Track Gage and Lateral Movement 


A continuous record of the gage of the track is 
made by two wheels six inches in diameter which are 
held outward against the gage sides of the heads of 
the two rails by levers to which spring tension is 
applied, causing the wheels to follow the rails regard- 
less of the variation of gage within any practicable 
limits. The movements of the levers due to varia- 
tions of gage are carried to an equalizer bar, which 
eliminates from the final record all movements except 
the actual differences in gage. The movement of the 
recording pen is controlled by a steel wire which 
passes from the equalizer bar to the frame which 
holds the pen and makes a full scale record of the 
deviations. 


made by the track gage mechanism. Since the dis- 
tance between the gage points of the car wheel 
flanges is less than that between the rails, the truck 
may lurch from one side of its normal position to 
the other, there being sufficient play in the journal 
boxes to permit this movement. When the truck 
lurches to the right the gage wheels remain against 
the rails, the levers carrying them lean to the right. 
and the equalizer bar is also tilted with the right end 
lower. When the truck lurches to the left the levers 
and equalizer bar are inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion and the movement of the equalizer bar is utilized 
to transmit the movement to the recording pen by 
means of a wire connected to its right end, the record 
on the paper being 7/12 of the natural scale. 


Cross Level Recording Mechanism 


The mechanism for recording the cross level of the 
track was the most difficult to work out satisfactorily. 
Pendulums as well as ‘“U”-tubes filled with mercury 
were considered but it was realized that the action 
of either the pendulum or the liquid in the “U”- 
tube would depend upon the relation of the speed 
and the amount of superelevation of the curves and 
also that the variations in tangent track would so 
affect these devices that accurate results could not 
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be obtained readily. Hence, efforts along these lines 
were abandoned, and experiments were made with 
the gyroscope. Before they were brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the country entered the World 
War and further studies were discontinued for the 
time being. 

A few years ago, when the studies were resumed, 
a consultation was arranged with Elmer A. Sperry, 












































Diagram of Gage Recording Mechanism 


president of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who had developed the use of the gyro- 
scope for ships’ compasses, as stabilizers for ships 
and airplanes, and also for controlling the fire of 
guns on ships. Investigations revealed that the 
forces set up when a train rounds a sharp curve at 
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Diagram of Lateral Movement Recording Mechanism 


high speed are greater than those encountered on 
airplanes or ships, but further experimentation 
showed that it was possible to use the gyroscope 
successfully on fast trains. 

The gyroscope is enclosed in a glass case supported 
by a bracket attached to the side of the car. It is 
of the double rotor type enclosed in cases and sup- 
ported in a gimbal ring which in turn is supported 
by a frame, the gimbal ring standing in a vertical 
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plane longitudinal with the car. The rotors revolve 
in opposite directions in a vertical longitudinal plane 
at a speed of 12,000 r.p.m., the right hand rotor turn- 
ing clockwise and the other counter clockwise, being 
connected by gear sectors which require equal move- 
ments. 

The gyroscope is restrained from moving from its 
normal position, or is brought back to that position 
after having been thrown out of vertical by some 
external force, by an air balancing device which 
utilizes air from the train line after reducing the 
pressure to about eight pounds per square inch. The 
air flows through a divided pipe into two cylinders 
fitted with pistons and a small pipe leads from each 
cylinder to separate port valves. Brackets on the 
rotor cases are so placed that when the gyroscope 
turns from its normal position, one of the brackets 



































Diagram of Cross Level Recording Mechanism 


will cover its corresponding port valve, thus setting 
up a pressure in the cylinder and forcing the piston 
downward. This movement of the piston opens a 
valve which permits the air to flow through a nozzle 
upon a wheel, causing it to turn and to set in motion 
a train of gears which causes the gyroscope to re- 
turn to its original position. 

The cross level records of both the track and the 
car body are made by means of a horizontal cross 
bar suspended near the roof of the car, and connected 
by cables to each side of the truck. The bar is free 
to rotate about its center and moves vertically in a 
guide, spring tension on the bar keeping the cables 
tight and causing the bar to follow the exact cross 
level of the track, regardless of the swinging or 
bouncing of the car body. A shaft extends from the 
center of the cross bar longitudinally near the roof 
of the car to a point near the recording table and 
thence the movement is transmitted to the recording 
pen by a system of shafts, levers, cables and bars. 
The pen bar for the cross level record is connected 
with the gyroscope in such a way that the car body 
effect is eliminated and the final record of the pen 
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shows the difference in level on a scale of % in. to 
the inch. Without the corrective influence of the 
gyroscope the record shown would be the difference 
in cross level of the track compared with that of the 
car body. 

The control of the gyroscope upon the cross level 
recording pen is effected by a lever extending from 
the left upper corner of the gimbal ring upward 
through the top of the glass case. To the left of this 
lever is a parallel lever connected to the car inclina- 
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Interior of Car, Showing Recording Table with Gyroscope 
Above 


tion pen bar and the cross lever pen bar. For these 
pen bars to function properly it is essential that the 
latter lever follow exactly that of the former. Since 
it is undesirable to attach these levers directly to the 
gyroscope their movement is controlled electrically. 

Owing to the change of direction on curves the 
gyroscope will sometimes deviate, producing a trend 
somewhat out of parallel with the ruled lines on the 
paper. When this occurs it is easily recognized on 
the record and the average line is drawn in. 

During the present year the car has taken records 
on approximately 15,000 miles of track, completing 
this mileage shortly after the middle of June. It is 
the intention to take records in the spring and fall 
of each year so that a comparison of the records may 
show to what extent track conditions have been im- 
proved by the season’s work. The records are par- 
ticularly useful in that they are taken under load 
and often reveal defects which would not be dis- 
covered by the use of the trackman’s ordinary instru- 
ments. They are also useful for comparing various 
sections or divisions with one another or to de- 
termine the relative merits of different track ma- 
terials, such as rail or ballast, as evidenced by their 
behavior under load. 

Blue print copies of the records are sent to the 
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general and division officers and every effort is made 
to familiarize the division engineers and roadmasters 
with them so that they may be used as a basis for 
programming their work. To this end the division 
engineers and roadmasters are encouraged to accom- 
pany the car while it is on their respective territories 
so that they may observe the track as the records are 
being taken and obtain at first hand any information 
concerning them that they may desire. Arrange- 


ments are also made whereby blue prints of the 


records for individual sections may be obtained by 
the section foremen, for while some foremen can 
locate defects with little effort others are not always 
able to do so and in-such cases the record is a dis- 
tinct aid in showing where the track is most urgently 
in need of attention. When the records are sent out 
a sample record containing instructions is also sent 
as an aid to their use. 

In order to ascertain the value of the records a 
test was made on one district by furnishing the fore- 
men on half the sections with records taken on their 
track, while they were not furnished to the foremen 
of the remaining sections. Later records taken over 
the same district showed that the foremen supplied 
with the records made the most improvement in their 
track with a material saving in labor over the sec- 
tions which had worked without the records, and 
indicated that considerable economies will result 
from the use of the records, aside from the improve- 
ment in the character of the work. 

Statistics from the records may be assembled in 
tabular form for any desired length of track, showing 
for each mile the number of low joints, classified by 
the amount each is low; the number of points where 








Gage Cross Level 
Gage %-in. %-in. %-in. or 
over Or more or more more 
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569-570 


570-571 
$71-572 
572-573 
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580-581 
581-582 


Total 126 18 
Average 
per mile 5.0 0.7 0.16 
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the gage is wide and the number of places where the 
track is out of level, classified for appropriate 
amounts. Such a tabulation taken from an actual 
record is shown for 25 miles of main line track. 
While it is the practice to operate the car only 
during daylight hours it has been operated at night 
where delays would otherwise disarrange the 
schedule for its movement which is made out in ad- 
vance of its assignment to any given territory. When 
night operation is necessary electric spotlights are 
used to assist the observer on the rear platform to 
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pick up and identify the landmarks along the track. 

The car carries an operating force of three men, 
‘ one being in charge, with two assistants. The at- 
tendant at the record table and the observer alternate 
in their duties, not only to relieve the monotony but 
also that they may become familiar with all phases 
of the work and to avoid delays in cases of emer- 
gency. Living quarters are provided on the car, 
with an attendant who prepares the meals and takes 
care of the car. When a meal is served while records 
are being taken the various members of the force 
are relieved one at a time so that no interruption 
occurs. 

The mechanism is inspected carefully at the end 
of each day’s work and all ordinary repairs and ad- 
justments are made at that time, a sufficient supply 
of spare parts being carried so that no delays occur 
except in the case of major accidents. Electric cur- 
rent is supplied from a large storage battery charged 
by an axle-driven generator. 

The car was developed by C. F. W. Felt, chief 
engineer of the Santa Fe System, assisted by J. de N. 
Macomb, then office engineer in Mr. Felt’s office, 
and by E. E. Chapman, engineer of tests. As has 
been said above the adaptation of the gyroscope to 
the car was worked out by Mr. Sperry, who also de- 
vised the cross level bar as well as the recording 
table. L. F. Carter, Mr. Sperry’s assistant, super- 
vised the installation of these devices, and Paul W. 
Steelsmith, of the Santa Fe’s test department, who is 
in charge of operation of the car, participated in its 
design and construction and also worked out the 
changes which have been made in the mechanism 
since the car was placed in service. T. A. Blair, 
formerly assistant engineer in the engineering de- 
partment, who was later a roadmaster and is now 
division engineer of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, a 
subsidiary of the Santa Fe, did much work in develop- 
ing the uses of the records in connection with track 
maintenance. 
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D .T. & I. Adopts System 
for Numbering Side Tracks 


Te: Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has assigned 


numbers to all of the side tracks on its line, 
identifying each track on the ground by an 
aluminum plate which bears 
the number of the track in 
figures three inches high and 
which is nailed to the head- 
block of the switch. The num- 
bers assigned by the Bureau 
of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its 
inventory of 1918 have been 
adopted for the tracks which 
were in existence at that time 
and additional numbers have 
been assigned to tracks which 
have been constructed since. 
Under the practice of the com- 
mission side tracks were num- 
bered consecutively, beginning 
A Side Track Number With No. 1 at each station, 
on the D. T. & I. _ and identified by marking these 
numbers either on station plats 

or on sketches in the field notes. 

Confusion often results from the use of local names 
for tracks at the various stations and it is expected 
that the new system will not only eliminate the 
chance for misunderstanding which exists when such 
names are used in correspondence in the maintenance 
of way department, but that it will be of assistance to 
other departments as well in designating tracks or 
structures. The system may not be of any particular 
value at the present time at small outlying stations 
but it was felt that if the practice were adopted it 
should cover the entire road. Over 2,000 of these 
number plates have been applied to date. 
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Picturesque Rock Formations Along the Union Pacific in. Utah 
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At Sides: Stock Cars Before Being Cleaned. Center: Floor of Car After Cleaning 


A. T. & S. F. Installs Stock Car 
Washing Plant 


Use of High Pressure Hose for Removing Bedding Has Increased 
Capacity and Effected Economies 


By A. W. JOHNSON 
Supervisor of Water Service, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. 


Fe installed a stock car cleaning plant at 

Morris, Kan., 10 miles west of the Kansas 
City Union station, where the cars are cleaned by 
washing with high pressure hose streams. The plant 
was constructed to improve operating conditions in 
and out of Kansas City, to effect a saving in the cost 
of cleaning and general maintenance of stock cars 
and to provide for greater capacity than was afforded 
by the old facilities used for this purpose. 

The old stock car cleaning yard at Argentine, Kan., 
four miles west of the Kansas City Union station, 
had to be moved because of crowded conditions at 
the Santa Fe’s engine and train terminal at that 
point. Originally the cleanings from stock and other 
cars were used to build up low ground in this yard, 
which lies south of the Kansas river, just inside of 
the high water dyke, and this practice, carried on 
over a long term of years, had resulted in filling prac- 
tically all the low ground. At present a certain 
amount of miscellaneous car cleaning is still done 
in this yard, but very few stock cars are cleaned 
there. Two men and a foreman now take care of the 
work at this yard while formerly the gang consisted 
of 8 or 10 men. 

The method employed in cleaning stock cars at the 
old Argentine yard was practically all fork and shovel 
work and only the finishing was done by washing 
with a hose. A gang of nine men, one acting as 
foreman, would clean on an average about 13 cars 
in eight hours and, in some instances where the ma- 
terial in the cars had accumulated to a depth of 10 
or 12 in. and was badly matted and caked, only six 
cars per day would be cleaned. 


D =: :: 1926 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Description and Operation of New Plant 


The new plant is located west of Morris between 
the Kansas river and the three-track main line. This 
ground is lower than the level of the main tracks 


and, for the present, all waste material from the cars 
cleaned will be used for filling up to grade. There 
are three storage tracks, each about 4,000 ft. long, 
in addition to the two cleaning tracks which are 
about 3,500 ft. long. Between the two cleaning 
tracks, which are 30-ft. center to center, there is 3,182 
ft. of 6-in. and 8-in. bell and spigot, class “D,” cast 
iron water line which is connected to the pump at 
the river by 354 ft. of 10-in. pipe line. There are 66 
hydrants located along the pipe line at approximately 
50-ft. intervals, each hydrant consisting of a two- 
inch wrought iron pipe rising from the cast iron main 
through a creosoted timber pit to a height of two 
feet above the ground. Each riser has a shut-off 
valve near the main and a 1%-in. hydrant valve 
above the ground. The cleaning tracks have a capac- 
ity of 150 cars, each of which can be reached from 
some one of the hydrants. A six-inch tile drainage 
line having several outlets to the river is laid between 
the cleaning tracks, with laterals every 25 ft. ex- 
tending under each track. 

The pumping equipment at the river consists of 
an 80-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel type oil engine 
and a 4-in. four-stage Worthington centrifugal pump, 
designed for 4 discharge of 400 gal. per min. against 
a 400-ft. head. The plant was designed to operate 
six water streams of about 70 g.p.m. at 150-lb. pres- 
sure through 3%-in. nozzles. However, in actual prac- 
tice, the best results have been obtained by using 
five men as washers, each having 100 ft. of 14%-in. 
rubber hose with a %-in. nozzle on which a 3-in. tip 
can be placed. The foreman assists the washers by 
turning the water on and off and also does some shovel- 
ing in the cars and spreading waste material. With fhe 
four or five 4-in. nozzles open, the water pressure re- 
mains at 150 lb. or more and the discharge amounts to 
from 100 to 125 g.p.m. through each nozzle. With this 
method a gang of five men, with a foreman, will clean 
an average of 30 cars in eight hours. There are cer- 
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Left: Narrow Gage Track for Disinfecting Cars. 


tain seasons when it is necessary either to put on more 
men or to operate two eight-hour shifts to take care of 
the cleaning work. 

With labor at $0.35 per hour, the cost for cleaning 
one car, based on the average performance for the 
two methods described, is $1.94 when done entirely 
by hand and $0.57 with the washing plant. The lat- 
ter figure must, of course, be increased to take into 
account the cost of operating the pumping plant, as 
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Stock Cars Being Cleaned by Washing 


well as the overhead charges on this equipment 
which are approximately as follows: 








Plant operator, one month..... 175 
PUG Ol: SOP a AG DA ecs csescee sa ceccciesssasndescsccacciomeaccusicpeeanicn 63 
LAs PRiCatinne Oil, OO Bak BU Genk cccecssccscscescecacictesnsaasascesvesebcencs 9 
Repairs ........ = 25 
Interest and depreciation on investment, exclusive of 
trackane: SISiGO0 at OF pee Cétitacicc ances 289 
EGER Ty OUGTAEING COL cies coccocsvcncsiecntetossscacecccceatectcarnaceen $561 


Based on an average daily cleaning capacity of 30 
cars, this operating and overhead expense amounts 
to $0.72 per car which, added to the $0.57 labor cost, 
makes a total of $1.29 per car for cleaning, as against 
$1.94 by the old hand method, or a saving of $0.65 
per car. It is estimated that out of 40,000 cars of 
stock moved into Kansas City per year, 10,000 re- 
quire cleaning. In addition to the saving effected 
in cleaning expense, there will be the more in- 
tangible savings, such as lower car floor maintenance 
costs and fewer damage claims for injuries to live- 
stock. 

Another feature which ultimately will be included 
in the operation of this plant is the disinfecting of 
the use of a 125-gal. tank mounted on four hand-car 
wheels. The tank is filled with 120 gal. of water and 
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Center: Intake at the River. Right: Pump House 


5 gal. of Creosol and then put under a pressure of 
100 Ib. per. sq. in. by compressed air piped from the 
engine house. This permits application by the use 
of sprays. This outnt is pushed from car to car 
along a narrow-gage track which lies between the 
two cleaning tracks. Two men with one of these 
outfits will disinfect 10 or 12 cars per hour. 

The application of a new bed of clean sand in the 
cars is not done at Morris at present, but at Argen- 
tine. One bedding requires about one cubic yard 
of fine sand and three men will bed one car in 30 
min. 

Details of Construction and Design 

Water for washing purposes is taken from the 
Kansas river, the pump pit being located about 90 
ft. from the edge of low water. The suction line is 
about 140 ft. long, composed of 10-in. bell and spigot, 
class “B,” cast iron pipe, except at the river end, 
where wrought iron screw pipe is used. Two 90-deg. 
screw bends at the water’s edge permit the raising 
or lowering of a 10-ft. length of pipe which extends 
into the water. On the outer end of the suction line 
is a 10-in. flanged, horizontal check valve with a cast 
iron strainer over the end and as an additional pro- 
tection against trash getting into the pump, there 
is a 10-in. Elliott twin strainer on the suction of the 
pump in the pit. During low water the suction lift 
is 15 ft. and the check valve rests on a submerged 
wooden platform. Three piles at the water’s edge, 
driven to stand 16 ft. above low water, act as a sheave 
rest for the lifting cable which is operated by a 
small winch set up on the high bank away from the 
river. 

The floor level of the reinforced concrete pump 
pit is 21.5 ft. below the floor of the engine room. 
The pump is belt-driven from a 48-in. pulley on the 
engine, operating at 300 r.p.m., to a 10-in. pulley on 
the pump, giving a pump speed of 1,440 r.pm. The 
belt distance is 35 ft. center to center of pulleys and 
the pump house is connected with the pump pit by a 
reinforced concrete beltway built on an incline. In 
addition to the four-inch, four-stage centrifugal 
pump in the pit, there is a four-inch Gould Pyramid 
pump driven by a belt from the extended shaft of 
the large pump, which is used for pumping ground 
water from four well points into an elevated tank, 
6 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. high, holding 1,700 gal., 
from which cooling water flows by gravity to the 
engine. The piping connections are arranged so that 
water from the discharge of the big pump can also 
be put into the cooling water tank, in case the well 
cars which have been condemned by government in- 
spectors at the stock yards. This work is done by 
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points are out of order, or if the small pump breaks 
down. It is, however, desirable to have well water 
for cooling the engine, since it is colder and cleaner 
than the river water. Each pump can be primed with 
water from the cooling tank. The engine requires 


approximately 1,600 gal. of cooling water per hour 


in warm weather. The tower supporting the tank is 
27 ft. high, made of 2 in. by 10 in. creosoted tim- 
ber resting on 10 in. by 10 in. posts, 7 ft. long, set 
5 ft. in the ground, with a platform 24 in. by 24 in., 
4 in. thick under each post. 

The engine is started by compressed air stored in 
two 18-in. by 50-in. tanks, which are charged by a 
small Rix compressor operated by a three-horse- 
power gasoline engine. There are two fuel oil tanks 
located outside of the engine room. One of these is 
an old tank car body, with a capacity of about 8,000 
gal., which is buried in the ground, at a distance of 
278 ft. from the nearest track. A 3-in. galvanized 
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Details of Intake at the River 


wrought iron pipe leading from this track to the 
tank, is used for the unloading of the distillate fuel 
oil by gravity, this method of handling permitting 
the purchase and delivery of fuel oil in car lots. The 
other fuel tank holds 200 gal. and supplies the fuel 
pump on the engine. The small tank is filled from 
the large one by a Bowser hand pump. 

The engine house, pump pit superstructure and 
connecting runway are of frame construction. Lock- 
ers and washing facilities are provided in one end of 
the engine room. A connection on the discharge of 
the pump provides fire protection. 

This work was handled under the direction of H. 
W. Wagner, chief engineer, Topeka, Kan., C. M. 
Buck, division engineer, Emporia, Kan., and A. W. 
Johnson, supervisor of water service at Topeka, Kan. 








The Union Pacific Passenger Station at Fullerton, Cal. 
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Some Practical Safety Rules* 


T IS essential that all employees obey all the rules 
and special instructions since 95 per cent of the 
injuries to trackmen are caused by unsafe prac- 

tices which are in violation of the rules and are often 
due to thoughtlessness. Supervisory officers should 
see that all rules and special instructions are obeyed 
and when they are violated should investigate and 
discipline the offenders. All personal injuries, re- 
gardless of how small they may be, should be bul- 
letined and also brought to the attention -of all con- 
cerned at safety meetings. Following are some of 
the precautions to be observed to prevent injuries. 

Only men who have been examined should be 
placed in charge of track cars. The cars should be 
inspected daily for loose bolts and defective wheels 
or brakes. No repairs or adjustments to motor cars 
should be made while the car is moving or the en- 
gine is running. Tools should be placed on the car 
in such a way that they will not fall off and cause 
a derailment, since such derailments often have seri- 
ous results. 

-All men should clear the track for passing trains 
on the same side with the foreman, to a distance of 
not less than 20 ft. While the train is passing, all 
the men should watch for hot wheels, hot boxes, 
dragging equipment or shifted loads, and when any 
of these are discovered the train should be stopped, 
if necessary to prevent an accident. 

When a tool becomes defective it should be taken 
out of service immediately and all defective tools 
should be tagged “Bad Order” so that they will not 
be used. Men driving nails, cutting rails, bolts or 
other metal, or grinding tools on emery tool grinders 
should wear goggles. 

The men should not be permitted to work tdo close 
together on the track and special care should be 
taken in handling rails and ties. More injuries are 
caused by handling ties than rails, since the then are 
more cautious when handling the latter, but injuries 
caused by rails are usually more serious. When 
handling either of these materials the men should be 
taught to watch each other and to have a full under- 
standing as to the manner of doing the work. 

Track walkers should be examined by the road- 
master so that he may know that they understand 
the flagging rules. They should walk against the 
current of traffic on double track and on windy or 
stormy days should walk where they will be clear 
of the track. 

Only men who understand the flagging rules and 
can be trusted to obey instructions should be selected 
as flagmen. 

High weeds should be mowed at all highway cross- 
ings so that they will not obstruct the view of ve- 
hicles. 

When boards with projecting nails are found the 
nails should be bent over. 

All the men, from section laborer up, should be 
educated to think of what they are doing and to avoid 
unsafe practices. If any man makes light of these 
efforts and is careless as to the safety of himself and 
others, he is just the man to drop from the service. 
Safety meetings, with representatives from all de- 
partments, should be held monthly. If these things 
are done and an interest is taken in seeing that the 
rules and special instructions are observed a great 
reduction can be made in personal injuries. 

*Abstracted from an article by W. A. Davidson, roadmaster, Union 


Pacific, Kearney, Neb., in the July issue of the Maintenance of Way 
Foreman (Union Pacific). 

















C. M. & St. P. Equips Rail Gangs 


with New 


Tool Cars 


Economy of Space, Accessibility and Work Shop Facilities Are 
Features of the Equipment 


last year inaugurated the practice of assign- 
ing one large rail relaying gang to each general 
superintendent’s district, has increased the effective- 
ness of these gangs by providing them with new 
tool cars. These cars have been designed to give 
the rail gangs the practical equivalent to the usual 
tool room service in a shop. Special attention has 
been given to the arrangement of bins and racks for 
the most practical storage of each kind or class of 
tools, taking into account not only that the tools 
must be held securely in place while the car is in 
transit but providing also for maximum efficiency 
and prompt service in issuing the tools to the men, 
as well as for the accurate and rapid checking of the 
supply on hand. Like the tool room in a shop the 
cars are equipped to keep the tools in condition for 
use. A bench is provided for minor repairs and a 
power as well as a hand grinder afford means of 
keeping edged tools sharp. 
To accomplish these desired results the cars are 
fitted with racks, shelves and bins to accommodate 
the tools with a minimum ‘of space. Shovels, adzes, 
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extra tool handles and miscellaneous material which 
‘cannot be hung-in the racks. The spaces for the 
various articles are separated by low partitions of 
2-in. by 6-in. timbers set on edge and extending from 
the face of the racks to the side of the car. A roof 
of 2-in. plank, sloping to the side of the car, covers 
this space to protect the material from possible leaks 
in the roof. 


Bins and Shelving Also Provided 


Directly opposite the racks just described are other 
racks and bins for lining bars, claw bars, sledges, 
track jacks, track drills, track gages, and level boards. 
Above the storage space for these articles are two 
racks attached to the side of the car, one for holding 
picks and the other for rail tongs. Between the stor- 
age space and the center door on this side of the car 
are blocks for supporting a barrel of black oil. These 
blocks are bolted securely to the floor of the car and 
their surfaces are recessed to hold the barrel, metal 
straps being provided to hold the barrel in place while 
the car is in transit. 

The space across the other end of the car is occu- 
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Floor Plan Showing Top of Main Tool Rack at the Lower Right Corner 


spike mauls, picks and similar tools are hung in 
slotted racks; a bin is provided for lining bars and 
claw bars which permits them to be stood on end 
with no danger of falling over, and storage space is 
provided for the bulkier tools and accessories, such 
as track jacks, rail drills, level boards and gages. 


Tools are Stored in Special Racks 


As will be seen by the plan the space on one side 
from the center door to the end of the car is occu- 
pied by racks to accommodate 90 shovels, 48 adzes, 
18 swedges and 48 spike mauls, or a total of 204 of 
these various tools. These racks extend three feet 
from the side of the car and are floored over with 
2-in. lumber at a height of 5 ft. 2 in. above the car 
floor to form a storage space for track wrenches, 


pied by shelving for storing various tools and articles 
as shown. On one side of the car, between the shelv- 
ing and the center door is a work bench equipped 
with a vise and a hand operated tool grinder, while 
directly opposite is another bench on which is 
mounted a double-spindle tool grinder driven by a 
six-horsepower gasoline motor car engine, the ex- 
haust of which is piped through the floor to the out- 
side of the car. With this device it is possible to 
sharpen all the adzes used by the gang while the men 
are eating their midday meals and after the gang 
has quit work in the afternoon. This arrangement 
has been found particularly useful in insuring a 
plentiful supply of sharp adzes at a small cost, since 
the work is done by the man in charge of the car, 
who also, replaces brokén handles and makes such 
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Elevation of Main Tool Rack 


repairs to the tools as can be done in the field, be- 
sides receiving and issuing the tools. 


All of the racks 


and bins in the 


car are made of 


dressed lumber and these as well as the walls and 


roof of the 


car are painted, a brown color being used 


on the lower portions and a light yellow above. 
Windows provide ample natural light and the car is 
heated by a cast iron caboose stove. 

Each of the cars was sent out equipped with a 
complement of new tools for a rail laying gang of 
100 men, as shown in the accompanying list. 


> MY 


Claw bars 

Lining bars 

Handled adzes 

Adze handles 

Brooms 

Rail tongs 

Rail forks 

Tie plug drivers 
Handled spike mauls 
Spike maul handles 
Handled picks 

Pick handles 

Track shovels 

Barrett tie plate sw edges 
Rail dollies 

Ratchet track wrenches, 
12-in., for 1-in. bolts 
Ratchet track wrenches, 
24-in., for 1%-in. bolts 


2 Commontrack wrenches, 


24-in., for 1-in. bolts 
Common track wrenches, 
24-in., for 1%-in. bolts 
Monkey wrenches, 12-in. 
Sampson rail bender 
Track chisels 
Sledges, 16-Ib. 
Three-knob_ spike pul- 
lers 
Track drills 
High speed drill bits, 
1- in. 
High speed drill bits, 
1¥5-in. 
Simplex track jacks, No. 
217 


Track jacks, No. 6 
Level boards 
Track gages, insulated 
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Rail shims, %-in. 

Rail shims, ¥s-in. 
Thermometers 

Slow boards 

Red flags 

Green flags 

Torpedoes 

Tape lines, 50-ft. 

Water kegs, 20-gal. 
Water pails 

Water dippers 

Motor car trailers 
Light push cars 

Barrel black oil 

Oil can, 1-gal. 

Hand car oilers 

Single bitted chopping 
axes 

Hand axe 

Hand saw 

Cross cut saw 

Draw knife 

Wood rasp, 14-in. 

Flat saw files, 12-in. 
Triangular saw files, 
8-in. 

Machinist’s hammers 

Tool grinder, hand oper- 
ated 

Tool grinder, power 
driven, with engine and 
belt 

Bench vise 

ft. Manila rope, 1%-in. 
Paint brushes, flat, 4-in. 
Tool box, 3 ft. by 3 ft. 
by 7 ft., with lock 
Tool box,.3 ft. by 3 ft. 
by 4 ft., with lock 


For gangs laying 130-Ib. rail the following tools are 
provided in addition to those shown above. 


2 Common track wrenches, 24-in. for 11%4-in. track bolts 

2 Common track wrenches, 24-in. for 1#s-in. track bolts 

2 High speed drill bits, 1¥s-in. 

2 High speed drill bits, 11s-in. 

These cars have demonstrated their efficiency since 
they have been placed in service and have reduced 
to a minimum the task of taking care of the tools and 
other equipment incidental to the work -for which 
they are provided. It is said that the one man in 
charge of the car can issue tools to the gang faster 
than could two men in the cars formerly used. The 
work bench enables the tool man to make many 
repairs which were not practicable under the old 
arrangements and the location of the various racks 
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Elevation of Rack at One End of the Car 


and bins is such that the storage space does not 
interfere with the space assigned as a workshop. 

Old 32-ft. box cars were utilized for these tools 
cars, being fitted up in the company’s shops accord- 
ing to plans drawn up under the direction of W. H. 
Penfield, engineer of maintenance of way, and Wil- 
liam Shea, general roadmaster, respectively, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 




















Some Sound Advice on Practices in Conveying 
and Placing for the Man in the Field 


By WELSON L. DOE 









Turner Construction Company, New York 


HERE ARE two common forms of 
mixers in general use: The mixer which 


is discharged by means of a chute, piv- 
oted so as to swing into the center of the 
drum ; and the tilting drum type. The former 














Past and Present in Handling Concrete 


is by far the more universally used. In selecting 
a mixer of this type, care should be taken to see 
that the chute when in the discharging position 
has pitch enough so that concrete of a stiff con- 
sistency will slide along it without accumulating 
to block the opening from the drum, otherwise 
the tendency is to add water to the mix until it can be 
discharged without difficulty. The discharge should 
be so arranged that the operator can inspect the 
batch without tilting the chute at such an angle that 
the weight of the outpouring batch prevents the 
returning of the chute to the normal running position, 
in case the batch requires a slight change in con- 
sistency. The chute should be so designed that 
the mixer can be emptied quickly, for when a large 
volume of concrete is carried there is less tendency 
for it to separate. Chutes should extend well into 
the center of the drum, past the line of dippers; 
otherwise the batch will be discharged with either 
the heavy aggregate first, or last, or it may not be 
discharged completely. 


Advantage of Tilting Mixer 


Concrete having considerably stiffer consistency 
can be discharged from a tilting mixer, in less time 
than from the chute-discharging type. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage and is one of the chief attractions of 
the tilting machine. 

The discharge from either type of mixer should be 
arranged so that the concrete will not travel any 
considerable distance nor spread out across any slop- 
ing surface. The discharged concrete should not 
slide down the side of the receiving box or bucket. 





*Abstracted from a paper presented before the convention of the 
American Society for Testing Materials at French Lick, Ind., on June 
20 to 24, 1927. 
















It should be poured into it, striking near the center 
and with approximately a vertical fall. If this action 
takes place, there will be little segregation of aggre- 
gates. 

A bucket which discharges through a gate at the 
bottom causes much less segregation of aggregates 
than the buckets which unload by dumping the con- 
crete over the edge. This is a decided point in favor 
of the pyramidal type of bucket. A batch of concrete 
of ordinary consistency improperly chuted from the 
mixer into a bucket of this type with noticeable segre- 
gation will be discharged through the gate in the 
bottom partially remixed. If interest in controlling 
the quality of concrete continues to increase, it would 
not be surprising to see the top-dumping bucket dis- 
appear entirely in favor of the bucket which dumps 
through a bottom gate. 

Hoppers so designed that a swirling action or 
eddying of the mass is noticeable should be corrected, 
for whenever this takes place the aggregates tend to 
separate. Gates should shut tight and quickly, other- 
wise rich material wastes away, leaving coarse aggre- 
gates against the gate. 

Proper Loading and Unloading 

Although the actual hoisting of concrete in buckets 
has little effect on quality, improper loading or un- 
loading of the bucket will cause segregation, and 
these features should be carefully arranged. The 
less concrete is handled the less segregation and the 
more uniformity in the deposited concrete. The 
moving of concrete a few feet in an improper man- 
ner may affect its quality more than properly con- 
veying it long distances. 

Possibly in the past, chuting operations have justly 
deserved some of the adverse comment they have re- 
ceived. With modern ideas of water control and 
consistency, most of the objections to chuting con- 
crete from the standpoint of quality have been auto- 
matically removed. Concrete of proper consistency 
can readily be chuted. Concrete of a very wet con- 
sistency cannot be chuted without marked deteriora- 
tion. These facts are a strong argument in favor of 
chuting concrete, for chuting furnishes a check on the 
consistency of the concrete. With given materials, 
the limiting angles of distributing chutes can readily 
be ascertained after the ‘action of a few batches has 
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been studied, and once the chutes are erected accord- 
ingly, little segregation is experienced. 

Different aggregates and chutes produce different 
effects on the velocity of the concrete carried, so 
these limiting angles vary considerably. Gravel con- 
crete will be best handled at a slope of approximately 
one vertical to three horizontal, while concrete of the 
same consistency made with broken stone or slag 
may require a slope of nearly one to two. 

Details of chutes have much to do with the flow of 
concrete and improvements in chute designs have 
steadily been made. The increased size of end con- 
nections and their improved shapes have done much 
to eliminate overflowing and clogging. This permits 
a considerably stiffer concrete to be carried safely. 
More harmful effects may result in chute distribu- 
tion due to improper discharge at one point along 
the line than in the entire line of chutes properly 
adjusted. A proper receiving hopper should be 
provided at the end of the chutes; or if the concrete 
is placed directly in the forms, it must not fall freely 
more than a few feet, or be shot out at an angle. 
Long runs of chute should always discharge into a 
hopper having a bottom gate. 


Conveying with Two-Wheeled Carryalls 


From a practical point of view there is little to 
criticize regarding this method, although study shows 
that concrete transported by carryalls segregates en 
route. Due to the different specific gravities of the 
materials and the vibration of wheeling, all heavy 
aggregates tend to settle while the fine material and 
excess water rises to the top of the carryall. In 
batches of wet consistency, segregation is more pro- 
nounced than in batches of ordinary consistency. 

Tests indicate that concrete placed in the forms by 
wheeling in carryalls will be segregated to such an 
extent that variations from the mean strength of 
20 per cent will not be unusual. The redeeming fea- 
ture of chis, however, is the fact that each carryall 
contains less than six cubic feet of concrete, hence 
no great volume is affected. As each carryall is 
placed in the forms the opportunities for remixing 
are present, so that while segregation during transit 
may help to explain non-uniformity of field tests, the 
strength of the concrete over any considerable area 
is probably quite uniform. 

Concrete discharged directly from the mixer to 
carryalls eliminates all hazard of segregation due to 
chuting or hoisting, but it is not easy to fill carryalls 
properly from the mixer chute. The concrete leaves 
the mixer too rapidly, and strikes the carryall at 
too flat an angle, causing it to swirl and load the 
carryall unevenly. There is a tendency to load carry- 
alls when they come to the mixer regardless of 
whether the batch has been mixed sufficiently, which 
is very detrimental to quality. 


Distribution by Industrial Cars or Derricks 


For mass work, the dumping of concrete directly 
from the mixer into derrick-handled buckets is most 
satisfactory. Buckets can be set so that the mixer 
discharge strikes the center of the bucket practically 
vertically. There is little vibration as the bucket 
is hoisted or lowered to the position where the con- 
crete is to be deposited. 

Concrete discharged directly from the mixer to in- 
dustrial cars shows no unusual segregeation of aggre- 
gates, provided the discharged concrete drops 
vertically into the body. There is always less segre- 
gation in cars having deep bodies than shallow ones. 
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For the best results, cars and buckets should be 
equipped with suitable dumping gates, through which 
the velocity of flow is controlled. The settling of 
heavy aggregates which may occur during transit is 
largerly counteracted by the fact that the finer aggre- 
gates from the top tend to flow more rapidly when 
the bottom gate is opened than the heavier closely 
packed aggregate near the bottom. The result is a 
very satisfactory remixing. With cars or buckets 
that dump over the top this process is reversed; the 
fine material which has risen during transit is dis- 
charged first over the top, leaving the hard-packed 
aggregates with no chance of remixing, as the fine 
materials flow much faster than the heavy aggregate 
if separated. The importance of bottom-dumping 
equipment cannot be over emphasized. 

The track for industrial cars should be free from 
abrupt turns or irregularities which transmit jolting 
action to the concrete. 


Distribution by Pneumatic Methods 


On practically all tunnel work, placing concrete in 
the forms by means of pneumatic machines has been 
found most satisfactory and efficient. 

In pneumatic placing the discharge end presents 
the greatest liability for segregation of the aggre- 
gates. If the discharge line is simply extended into 
the section of tunnel lining to be concreted, the 
force of the air sends the heavy aggregate to the 
opposite. end of the form, while the fine materials 
fall in a sharper curve with disastrous results. The 
discharge pipe should be carried to within a few feet 
of the far end of the form and be properly baffled. 
As filling progresses, short lengths of the discharge 
pipe are removed, until only a small space at the 
near end of the form remains open. This space is 
left until the next fill is made, forming a-key between 
the sections. From a quality standpoint, pneumatic 
placing has everything in its favor. Inspection of 
tunnels shows that air-placed concrete is much freer 
from honeycombing than hand-placed concrete. 
Leakage through concrete placed by air is also much 
less. 

Effect of Admixtures 

The use of admixtures is now steadily gaining 
favor with those familiar with placing concrete. 
Authorities agree that changes in the final strength 
of concrete containing suitable proportions of proper 
admixtures will not vary much more than the per- 
centage of the admixture used. 

The real value of admixtures does not lie in added 
strength given to the concrete, but in increased work- 
ability. This is especially true with the leaner mixes. 
The larger aggregates in concrete containing admix- 
tures seem to be coated more completely with a 
covering of fine material which clings to the aggre- 
gates, decreasing their rolling action but increasing 
their sliding qualities. Rich stiff concrete ordinarily 
possesses enough workability so that no improve- 
ment for proper handling is required. 

Hydrated lime has been added to concrete on vari- 
ous classes of work for years and no detrimental 
effects have been found. Celite is a comparatively 
new material, and its effects on such qualities of con- 
crete as strength, absorption of moisture, weathering, 
etc., are still under observation. 

For many purposes either material can be used as 
an admixture without question: for example, for in- 
creasing the workability of harsh mixtures where the 
aggregates cannot easily be varied; where compli- 
cated form work or reinforcing is encountered ; where 
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concrete is to be placed on sloping forms; or where 
the workability of the concrete must be retained for 
a considerable time while some other portion of the 
forms is being filled. On other classes of work, such 
as exterior walls exposed to severe weather con- 
ditions, concrete designed to resist water pressure, 
or concrete requiring especial strength, probably 
either hydrated lime or additional portland cement 
would produce the best results. 


Placing Concrete in the Forms 


The quality of concrete can be damaged consider- 


ably by careless placing in the forms. One of the 
fundamentals of placing is that concrete falling 
through space tends to segregate. Another is that 
the surface of flowing concrete must be kept approx- 
imately level. If these two points are well guarded, 
and care used in working the concrete against the 
form, and between the reinforcement, well-placed 
concrete will be the result. 

While the cleaning of forms may appear too com- 
monplace for consideration, it is nevertheless a factor 
in the proper placing of concrete and needs emphasis. 
Form details affect the appearance and quality of 
concrete, also. No large cracks between boards or 
panels can exist without draining some of the richest 
material from the concrete. 

Rapping of the forms gently is of considerable 
assistance in increasing the flow of concrete around 
reinforcement and into corners. Continued vibration 
is not necessary on ordinary work, but is a valuable 
feature which must not be overlooked on complicated 
form work. 

No excess water should accumulate on the floor 
panels in front of a floor pour, but the material should 
be kept workable enough to fill the forms completely. 
The practice of wheeling over concrete poured one or 
two days previous should be discouraged, especially 
during cold weather. 

Far too little attention is paid to necessary clear- 
ance between the steel and the forms on most opera- 
tions, although it is well known that steel left too 
close to the surface will in a short time force very 
sizeable pieces of concrete from the face of the struc- 
ture, greatly affecting the appearance and ultimately 
the strength. While placing concrete, this point 
should receive the constant attention of the entire 
concrete gang, as well as the whole attention of at 
least one man assigned for the special purpose of 
keeping all steel back from exterior surfaces. 








W. N. Jennings Photo. 
Passenger Station of the Pennsylvania at Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Canadian National Develops 
Safety Device for Motor Cars 


W. A. Bootu 


Director, Safety and First Aid, Canadian National, 
Montreal, Que. 


HE safety department of the Canadian Na- 

tional has developed a device to prevent hand 

cars or motor cars from leaving the track in 
case the wheels are derailed. The need of such a 
device is apparent from statistics which show that 
during 1926, 63 persons were killed and 4,471 were 
injured in the United States, due to the derailment of 
hand or motor cars, while on the Canadian National 
alone 4 deaths and 80 injuries resulted from this 
cause during the same period. 

The device consists of four metal brackets bolted 
securely to the side sills at each corner of the car 
body, in such a way that the lower part of the bracket 
is located transversely to the rail, and clearing the 
top of rail by 2% in. when the wheels are on the 
track. In case of a derailment the brackets drop on 
the rail and the car is restrained from leaving the 





Derailed Motor Car Held on the Rails by Safety Brackets 


track by 1-in. flanges which project downward irom 
each end of the lower part of the bracket. In addi- 
tion to keeping the car on the rails the friction 
between the brackets and the rails acts as a brake to 
stop the car. 

Extensive tests were made by the Canadian Na- 
tional to determine the efficiency of the device in 
derailments of motor cars at various speeds. In 
order to derail the wheels where the action of the 
brackets could be observed an oak wedge about five 
feet long and the depth of the rail was placed along 
the, gage line of one rail, to act as a point derail 
while a metal wedge about 12 in. long, tapering to a 
thickness of about 1% in., was fastened securely to 
the top of the other rail at a point opposite the center 
of the oak wedge to lift the flanges sufficiently to 
allow them to be forced over the top of the rail. Dur- 
ing the tests motor cars equipped with these brackets 
were derailed at speeds varying from 10 to 30 miles 
an hour and the device was found to function satis- 
factorily. The brackets must be attached securely 
to the car and can also be braced from the bottom of 
the bracket to the side frame of the car. 


Don’t Be Too Scepticat.—There are times when it 
is wise to believe all you hear, for instance, when you 
hear a locomotive whistling for a grade crossing. 
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N.Y.C. Tries Welded Joints in Paved 
~ City Street 


Results Obtained from Experiment in 1926 Lead to 
Further Jnstallations for Test Purposes 





N INTERESTING ex- 
periment in the 
Thermit welding of 


rail joints in a paved city 
street was conducted by the 
New York Central during 
1926, and owing to the appar- 
ently satisfactory results 
which have been obtained, a 
further installation of | the 
welded joints is being made 
this year in the hope of ob- 
taining better track conditions 





at the joints had become bad- 
ly battered, making a noisy 
and rather rough track, and 
because the pavement in the 
vicinity of the rail joints was 
in poor condition. <A study 
of this condition showed that 
the life of the rails in this lo- 
cation was governed by the 
life of the rail ends, and that 
the pavement in the immediate 
vicinity of the joints also 
showed the first indications of 
deterioration and failure. In 





and longer rail life, with more 
economical maintenance. It 
is also hoped that a_ better 
surface can be maintained in 
the pavement in the vicinity of the track joints through 
this type of construction. 

The experiment is being tried in Washington street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., where work was begun a few years 
ago on the reconstruction of the New York Central’s 
two main passenger tracks, in connection with the 
resurfacing of the street pavement. All of the New 
York Central’s heavy through-passenger traffic, which 
amounts to about 109 trains a day, moves over two 
tracks which are laid in this street, for a distance 
of about 114 miles. 

When the New York Central laid its tracks in 
Washington street originally, comparatively light rail 
was used, supported on Dugan four-inch cast iron 
rail chairs, but owing to the difficulty of maintaining 
good track with this construction as the traffic in- 
creased, this section of track was reconstructed in 
1909. The construction carried out at that time was 
in the main similar to that in service at the present 
time. As shown in the accompanying cross-section 
of the tracks and pavement in Washington street, 
this type of construction consists of 141-lb. Bethle- 
hem steel section 263, 9-in. girder rails in 33-ft. 
lengths, supported on steel tie plates and screw- 
spiked to 7-in. by 9-in. by 8%-ft. yellow pine ties, 
which in turn are supported on stone ballast. The 
pavement in Washington street is of Medina sand- 
stone blocks resting on a sand cushion, with 3 in. of 
concrete between and level with the tops of the ties. 
The rail joints which have been used throughout this 
piece of track have consisted of 12-bolt continuous 
bars, 36 in. in length. 

This construction stood up quite satisfactorily for 
a time, but with the growth of traffic in recent years 
considerable difficulty has been experienced from bat- 
tered rail ends and low joints, and trouble has been 
encountered in keeping the tracks in good surface, 
it being impossible to resurface the tracks without 
removing the street pavement. Under these condi- 
tions it became necessary to reconstruct the tracks 
in 1919, at which time the same type of construc- 
tion was used. But after only seven years of service, 
it again became necessary to reconstruct the tracks 
in part during 1926, owing to the fact that the rails 


The Empire State Express Passing Through 
Washington Street, Syracuse 


view of this situation, the 
New York Central, when re- 
constructing the tracks in 
1926, decided to try out a small number of Thermit rail 
welds in order to determine whether this type of rail 
joint construction wou!d stand up under heavy steam 
railway traffic, and possessed all of the merits claimed 
for it, especially that of non-cupping. While the work 
done at that time included the welding of only 51 joints, 
it was felt that such an installation would give a fairly 
accurate indication of what could be expected from such 
type of construction under heavy traffic within a rela- 
tively short time. 


The Process of Thermit Welding 


While the Thermit welding process in joining rail 
ends is not new, having been used by street railways 
for about 15 years, its application to steam railroad 
tracks in paved streets is of comparatively recent 
date. Briefly, in Thermit welding, the rail is made 
continuous, thus eliminating entirely the hammer 
blow of joints which otherwise develops even with 
rail laid tight, and also eliminating the disintegra- 
tion of street paving around joints. The continuity 
of the rails in such construction also results in smooth 
riding track and is sufficiently strong so that it does 
not require additional supporting ties. 

In Washington street, where it was necessary for 
the work to proceed without interrupting rail traf- 
fic, several lengths of the new rails, which were of 
the same section and weight as the old rails, were 
lined up on ties along one side of the street, which 
was closed to traffic temporarily while the paving 
work was going on. With both lines of rails thus 
supported and placed parallel to and in the same rela- 
tive positions that they were to occupy in the track, 
the adjacent rails were carefully leveled and lined, 
with a space of % in. between rail ends, ready. to be 
welded. In the space between the rail ends, flush 
with the top and gage side of the rails, there was 
placed a small rectangular steel insert % in. thick, 
which was similar in composition to the steel in the 
rails. 

As the welding metal which is used to join the rails 
is of softer steel than the rail steel, the function 
of the insert between the rail ends is primarily to 
give a hard wearing surface of metal in the final 
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joint weld, which is homogeneous with the metal mak- 
ing up the rails themselves. 

With the rails in this position, special sand molds, 
corresponding to the rail section and parted vertically 
through the center of the web, were applied and 
fastened in proper position on each side of the rails 
at the joints by means of a special clamp arrange- 
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ment. In this position the molds fitted tightly against 
the rails, leaving just sufficient space between them 
for the welding metal. The preheating of the rails, 
which was the next step in the welding operation, 
was accomplished by means of a specially designed 
preheater, using kerosene oil and compressed air. 
lhe flame from this preheater, which is in the form 














Views of the Thermit Welding of Rail Joints in Washington Street 


(2) The two-part sand molds. 
(5) Grinding the surface of the weld. 
(7) In some instances it is difficult to locate the welded joints 


(1) Lined and leveled with insert block installed ready for welding. 
(4) Reacting the Thermit metal. 


of the rails under way. 
Thermit weld in the track. 


(3) Preheating 
(6) A completed 
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of a torch, was admitted through a heat gate in the 
lower portion of one of the molds, drying out the 
green sand in the molds and subsequently heating 
the rail ends to a cherry red, preparatory to making 
the weld. 

At the completion of the preheating operation, 
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welded joints in Washington street, Syracuse, when 
the track reconstruction work is continued at this 
point. 

All of the joint welding at Syracuse was done by 
the Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, while 
all of the regular track work was done by company 
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Cross Section of the Pavement and Tracks in Washington Street 


which required an average of about 25 min., the Ther- 
mit reaction was carried out in a conical-shaped 
crucible supported over the mold, into which the 
high temperature Thermit steel was tapped. Upon 
entering the mold, the Thermit steel, by virtue of 
its temperature of approximately 5,000 deg. F., fused 
about the rail ends, raising the temperature of the 
rail and the steel insert block to a welding heat. 
Thus with the insert firmly pressed between the rail 
ends by reason of the expansion the effect was to 
form at least a partial butt weld of the homogeneous 
metal in the rails and filler block. As soon as the 
weld began to cool and take shape, the molds were 
removed from about the joint, and when the weld 
had cooled still further and was taking its final set, 
the surplus metal about the top and gage side of the 
rail heads was removed by a chisel. Following this, 
the top and gage side of the rail heads were ground 
to form a continuous and uniform wearing surface. 

When from 8 to 10 such joints were completed on 
the Washington street work, the old rails in the 
track were lined out and the unit section of welded 
rails was lined over into position and spiked. While 
10 rails was about the maximum number of rails 
welded into one unit and lined into the track at one 
time, this was governed primarily by the necessity 
of keeping open intersecting street crossings. At 
these points, the welds were made while the rails 
were in position in the track, this being accomplished 
between trains and without interference to traffic. 
With no expansion and contraction of the rails to 
contend with, owing to the fact that all but the 
top of the rail heads was embedded in the pave- 
ment, each line of rails was therefore welded into 
a single unit, except at frogs and crossings where 
12-bolt rail joints were used. 


Favorable Results Lead to Further Use of Welded 
Joints 


In spite of the fact that only 51 joints were welded 
in this particular piece of work during 1926 and 
the relatively short length of time in which this con- 
struction has been in service, the behavior of the 
installation under the severe traffic conditions im- 
posed has been such as to afford much encourage- 
ment to the officers of the New York Central. In 
fact, the service given by the welded joints during 
the past year has been so satisfactory that the New 
York Central has felt warranted in making a fur- 
ther installation of this type of joint. During the 
present year, therefore, it contemplates the instal- 
lation of approximately 100 additional Thermit 


forces. We are indebted for the information con- 
tained in this article to P. H. Winchester, division 
engineer of the New York Central at Syracuse, under 
whose direction the reconstruction of the tracks in 
Washington street has been carried out. 


Train Derailed After 
Collision with Motor Car 


N APRIL 29, 1927, a freight train on the New 
QO York, Chicago & St. Louis collided with a 

track motor car near Westfield, N. Y. The 
employees who were riding on the motor car, a car 
repairman and a laborer in the car department, 
cleared the car before the collision occurred, and as 
the motor car was thrown clear of the track and the 
engineman saw that no one was injured, he 
refrained from stopping the train, which continued on 
its way for a distance of about one-half mile to a 
switch leading into a spur, where it was derailed. 
This derailment resulted in a large amount of dam- 
age to equipment and in the death of the engineman, 
fireman and head brakeman. 

In an investigation by the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was found that 
some wreckage of the motor car or some tools which 
had been loaded on the car became lodged under the 
engine and that when this debris was brought in 
contact with the wing rail of the frog at the turnout 
the lead rails were torn out, causing the derailment 
of the train. 

It was also developed that the car repairman, who 
was returning to headquarters on the car, had no way 
of obtaining information concerning approaching 
trains and that he had in consequence felt called 
upon to “take a chance” until he reached an open 
office. The report concludes with the following ob- 
servation: 

“It has been pointed out previously that the grow- 
ing use of gasoline motor cars in the various depart- 
ments of a railroad is introducing an additional ele- 
ment of danger to the safe operation of trains, and 
steps should be taken toward providing more ade- 
quate protection for their movements.” 





Firty Years Aco.—Conductors on the Lehigh Val- 
ley have received orders from the train dispatchers 
to put away their own passenger trains, and also to 
make them up. This work has heretofore been done 
by the baggage masters.—Railway Age, April 19, 1877. 
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Pennsylvania Starts Extensive Tests 
of Concrete Ties 





Concrete Ties on the Streets Run Bridge, Monongahela Division—In the Insert, a Phantom View Showing the Reinforcement 


Is Now Installing Several Thousand Substitute Ties in Main Tracks on the 
Eastern and Central Regions 


WENTY-FIVE years of sporadic endeavor to 

develop a concrete substitute for the wooden 

cross tie have been attended with indifferent 
success. Whether this has been due to improper de- 
sign, poor workmanship, excessive cost or lack of 
interest on the part of railway officers need not be 
discussed here. The installation of the various de- 
signs of ties have been made with a relatively small 
number of ties, usually in unimportant tracks, and 
have received little atténtion. In fact, if it had not 
been for the efforts of the sub-committee on substi- 
tute ties of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, little or no record would be available today 
of the varied designs that have been tried at different 
times during the first quarter of the present century. 

In view of this, it is of particular interest that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is now installing several 
thousand reinforced concrete ties in the Eastern and 
Central regions for the purpose of conducting what 
is without question the first conscientious attempt 
made by any American railway to determine the pos- 
sibilities of concrete for this purpose. Preliminary 
installations of ties of the same general design as 
those now being delivered to the railroad were made 
on the Streets Run bridge near Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
at Aspinwall. Both of these installations are in main 
tracks of the Pittsburgh and Conemaugh divisions 
of the Pennsylvania and were placed in October and 
November, 1925, respectively. 

Present plans call for the use of these ties in about 
three miles of main line freight tracks between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, while a number will be used 
in main tracks of branch lines. The ties are being 


manufactured for the Concrete Tie Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and furnished to the railroad company 
on contract. 

The tie which is now being installed does not differ 
greatly as to size and shape from the standard 
wooden tie. It is 8 ft. long, 10 in. wide and 8 in. high, 
except that the ends are raised for a length of about 
11 in. to provide a shoulder to receive the thrust of 
creosoted oak blocks 14 in. long, 5 in. wide and 1% 
in. thick which serve as rail seats. Two octagonal 
holes pass through the tie at the rail seat to receive 
3-in. creosoted oak spiking plugs. 

No change in the customary rail fastening is in- 
volved in the design, except that longer spikes are 
used to make up for the thickness of wooden tie 
blocks and to provide sufficient penetration into the 
spiking plugs. The tie plate differs from those used 
on ‘wooden ties in that it is shortened somewhat in 
length and the edges are rolled down so as to com- 
press the wooden tie blocks. This makes up to a 
certain extent for the reduced bearing area under the 
rail as compared with the full width of a wooden tie. 
These tie plates weigh 11% Ib. each and the steel 
reinforcement for one tie weighs about 57 lb. 


The Design 


The tie is designed to carry a locomotive wheel 
load of 127,200 lb. (including the impact allowance). 
This load is assumed to be distributed over three ties, 
making a total load of 42,400 lb. for each tie. The 
roadbed reaction is assumed as uniformly distributed 
over the entire length of the tie, amounting to 5,300 
Ib. per Tin. ft. of tie. These assumptions as to load- 
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ing produce theoretical stresses of approximately 
1,100 lb. per sq. in. compression in the concrete, 
17,000 Ib. per sq. in. in the tensile steel and about 
7,000 lb. per sq. in. in the compression steel. The 
unit shearing stress in the concrete under the rail is 
approximately 250 lb. per sq. in. The assumed loading 
is approximately equal to that produced by a Cooper 
E-60 locomotive with an allowance of 100 per cent 
for impact. 

In addition to the longitudinal and web reinforce- 
ment, the ties are provided with spirals with an in- 
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a load applied at the center of the tie when simply 
supported upside down along the line of the rail 
bearing to the amount of 32,800 lb. This corresponds 
with the load capacity of 20,000 Ib. for the ties that 
did not have the shear reinforcement or the extra 
bar in the top. 

_The ties are being manufactured by the John F. 
Casey Company, contractors, Pittsburgh, Pa., at a 
nlant in Aspinwall. The molds for the ties are of 
the gang type and each gang consists of approxi- 
mately 100 molds. The bottom of the molds consists 
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side diameter of 514 in. made of 4%-in. diameter rods 
on a l-in. pitch which are installed around each spik- 
ing plug to increase the spike-holding power and to 
resist bursting pressure occasioned by driving the 
spike plug or swelling of the plug with the absorp- 
tion of moisture. 

The design of the ties used on the Streets Run 
bridge and at Aspinwall is somewhat different from 
that of the ties now being manufactured. The diag- 
onal or shear reinforcement connecting the top and 
bottom longitudinal bars was not present in the first 
design. The central bar was also absent and some 
cracks opened up in the first installation due to cen- 
ter binding. Tests on the design now used were 
made as a result of the experience on the first in- 
stallation which show that the present ties will carry 


Making the Ties. One Rack of Forms Partly Poured, One Rack With the Reinforcement in Place and One Rack Being 
Cured by Steam 


NG$ bars = Bg Spinal reinforcing 
Side Elevation 
Details of the Reinforced Concrete Tie 


a, UL] 
a End View 


(4 ¢ Ipitch) 


of a plank platform raised about two feet from the 
earth floor of the building. The side forms or divid- 
ing plates are of steel and the end forms consist of 
wooden blocks. The ties are cast bottom side up. 
While the concrete is being placed the assembled 
“cages” of reinforcement are jiggled and the con- 
crete worked into the molds by hand so as to secure 
thorough embedment of the bars. 

Finishing is done with a handled wooden float im- 
mediately after which the entire gang of filled forms 
is covered with tarpaulins carried on a framework. 
The sides of the tarpaulin hang down to the floor 
enclosing the entire set of molds and steam is turned 
into the space under the tarpaulins through per- 
forated steam pipes laid along the ground at each 
side of the platform. This “steam curing” is carried 
y. 
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on for 24 hours, after which the ties are exposed to 
the air of the plant for another 24 hours and then 
handled in groups by a five-ton overhead crane to 
cars for shipment. Thus the ties are shipped out of 
the plant 48 hours after casting. 

The mix was worked out to produce concrete of 
2,500 lb. per sq. in. at 28 days with approximately a 
four-inch slump and consists of one part cement, 1.8 
parts sand and 2.4 parts gravel. The aggregate is 
obtained from the Allegheny river. Test cylinders 
show that at 48 hours after curing the concrete has 


attained a compressive strength from 900 to 1,100 Ib.. 


per sq. 1n. 


Details of Manufacture 


The mixer is a batch type of % cu. yd. capacity. 
The water is regulated by means of a tank equipped 
with a gage and a graduated scale, by means of which 
the amount of water used for each batch is easily 
controlled. The aggregate is supplied to the mixer 
from overhead bins and is measured in mechanical 
batchers. 

The concrete is handled from the mixer by means 
of a five-ton overhead crane. The mixer dumps di- 
rectly into truncated cone-shaped buckets that are 
handled by the crane to proper place over the gang 
molds. In fact, all of the heavy work in the plant is 
done by this overhead crane. 

Not only are all of the bars bent in the assembly 
room, but the wooden plugs are manufactured there 
also. The lumber for these plugs consists of three- 
inch oak planks which are first ripped into blocks 
3 in. square and then passed through a four-side 
sticker, thus producing pieces roughly octagonal. 
These pieces are then cut by a power saw to the re- 
quired size and, after drying in a rack over a coke 
salamander, are dipped in creosote. 

The capacity of the plant including the assembling 
of the reinforcement, manufacture of plugs, placing 
of concrete and removal of the completed ties, is 
about 150 ties per day. The plant is operated by 
about 30 men. 

The work of manufacturing the ties was in prog- 
ress during the past winter and, in order to make it 
possible to ship ties in 48 hours, the water was 
heated to about 150 deg. F. and the aggregate also 
heated by means of steam coils in the overhead bins. 
The concrete was placed at a temperature of about 
70 deg. F. and as soon as covered with tarpaulins the 
temperature was raised by means of live steam to 
about 90 deg. After each use the forms are cleaned 
by brushing and scraping and oiled with Corvus form 
oil, © 


Installation and Handling 


Since these ties weigh approximately 600 lb., me- 
chanical equipment for unloading and handling them 
is desirable. Unloading has been efficiently done 
with an ordinary air-hoist rail unloader. It is ex- 
pected that similar equipment will be used to dis- 
tribute the ties and that installation in face will be 
handled by power equipment. However, the tie is 
of such weight that it can be handled by five or six 
men. 

The economic advantage of these ties as com- 
pared with wooden ties cannot be definitely deter- 
mined at the present time. The installation on the 
Streets Run bridge has indicated that the track holds 
its line and surface on the concrete tie section much 
better than it does on the wooden tie tracks adjoin- 
ing. This is probably due to more bearing on the 
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ballast afforded by the concrete tie and to its greater 
weight. Estimates based on reasonable assumptions 
as to service life and cost in place indicate that at 
the present there is little difference in annual cost. 
Such estimates do not, however, give effect to better 
track condition and reduced track labor. It may be 
that these factors will make the concrete tie decid- 
edly more economical than the creosoted wooden 
ties 

Much of the data for this article was furnished by 
the Concrete Tie Company of Pittsburgh. A. C. 
Shand, formerly chief engineer and now assistant to 
the vice-president of the Pennsylvania, was largely 
responsible for the decision to install these ties in 
tracks of that road. 


Severe Storm Causes 
Washout on the M-K-T 


PASSENGER train running between Par- 
A sons, Kan., and Kansas City, over the Nevada 
division of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was 
derailed by a washout at the Flat Rock Creek bridge 
about 3% miles north of St. Paul, Kan., early on 
the morning of April 8, according to a report issued 
by the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The train in question was being de+ 
toured over the Nevada division at the time because 
of another washout that had occurred some hours 
earlier on the main line between Parsons and Kansas 
City. 

Both of these washouts were the result of ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall during the night of April 7-8. 
Records of the United States Weather Bureau at 
points in the vicinity of St. Paul showed a total 
precipitation between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. ranging 
from 5% in. to more than 8 in. This heavy rainfall, 
however, did not seem to cause any concern on the 
part of railway employees responsible for the safe 
operation of this train which was traveling at a speed 
estimated at between 40 and 50 miles per hour at 
the time of the derailment, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was being moved over a detour route. Fur- 
thermore, neither the dispatcher nor the operator 
stationed at Walnut, the nearest open station to St. 
Paul, had considered the storm of sufficient severity 
to issue slow orders or call out section gangs to 
patrol tracks. 

The section foreman in charge of the section on 
which the derailment occurred testified that he had 
slept throughout the entire night without being 
aware that any storm was in progress although he 
said that it was raining gently when he went to 
bed about 8:30. The foreman of an adjoining sec- 
tion, also living at St. Paul, said that he had been 
awakened during the night by the storm but had 
not considered that it was of sufficient severity to 
require him to get out and patrol the track. 

Notwithstanding the statements by the railway 
employees, residents of the vicinity said that the 
storm was of unusual severity and was accompanied 
by severe thunder and lightning. The conclusion 
of the Bureau of Safety is that “It is inconceivable 
that the existence of a storm of such severity should 
fail to cause any one connected with the railroad 
to realize that precautions should be taken to safe- 
guard the movement of trains, yet apparently this 
was the case in this instance.” The report, however, 
does not place responsibility for the accident upon 
any particular employees. 
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What Our Readers Have to Say on 
Current Questions That Perplex Those 
Engaged in Maintaining Tracks, Struc- 
tures and Water Supply Facilities 











1. What measures can be taken to insure that 
operators of motor cars receive accurate “line-ups” 
of trains from telegraph operators? 


2. What are the relative merits of metal and 
wooden sash for railway buildings, with special 
reference to enginehouses? 

3. How can the replacement of broken rails of 
heavy sections (say 130-lb.) be accomplished by 
a small section gang? 

4. Under what conditions is it advisable to 
install headwalls at pipe culverts and what are 
the advantages? 








QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


5. What are the relative merits of metal and 
wooden handles for track shovels? 


6. What should be the relation between the 
size of a water column and the size of the pipe 
supplying it? 

7. When making a high lift on main track in 
hot weather, what special precautions should be 
taken? 


8. What are the relative merits of stationary 


and revolving ventilators for various types of rail- 
way buildings? 

















Overcoming the Settling of 
Embankments Next to Abutments 


What is the best way to overcome the settling of the 
embankment next to the abutments or bulk-heads of 
bridges? 


The Filling Material Should be Carefully Selected 


By -A. MONTZHEIMER 
Chief Engineer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill. 


In filling back of abutments of bridges special 
consideration should be given to the material used 
for filling. What is desired is a material that will 
produce the least settlement and at the same time 
will not subject the abutment to excessive pressure. 
On this account the lighter materials, such as cin- 
ders, sand, ashes or granulated cinders from blast 
furnaces, are recommended. Fills of sand or granu- 
lated cinders are to be preferred on account of the 
danger of fire where fills of more than six feet are 
made with locomotive ashes. Coarse gravel is ob- 
jectionable for filling on account of excessive settle- 
ment, extending, in some cases, over a period of 
years. We had a large fill made of coarse gravel, 
some of the stones being six or eight inches in diam- 
eter, and the settlement of this fill extended over a 
period of fully 10 years. 

About 30 years ago a drawbridge was built on a 
very soft foundation, it being necessary to drive piles 
about 80 ft. long. The piles were cut off about 18 ft. 
below the top of the water and the masonry abut- 
ment constructed. In filling back of this bridge 
large round stones that had accumulated in a gravel 


pit were used. These settled into the soft filling 
back of the piles and pushed the abutment out into 
the river so that it was necessary to move the back 
wall of the abutment some two feet in order to close 
the drawbridge. This illustrates the danger of filling 
back of an abutment with heavy material. Ordinary 
earth filling is generally used back of abutments and 
if facilities are not available for puddling this mate- 
rial excessive settlement will be encountered. On 
this account sand or granulated cinders are much 
to be preferred for filling. 


The Embankment Should Be Made of Material 
Which Drains Well and Has Little Shrinkage 


By Division ENGINEER 


The troubles of the trackman and the cost of 
maintenance due to the settlement of the embank- 
ment next to the abutments of bridges are well 
known and justify special precautions in selecting 
and placing the filling material at such locations. 
The maintenance man has no choice in the case of a 
newly constructed line since he must take the fin- 
ished work as it is turned over to him by the con- 
struction department. In the case of new perma- 
nent bridges or the filling of trestle approaches to 
existing bridges, however, he is in a better position 
and should:endeavor to make the fill next to the 
abutment of material which will obviate these 
troubles to the greatest possible extent. 

Settlement of the embankment next to abutments 
is due to two causes; the shrinkage and compacting 
of the material under traffic and improper drainage 
and of these the last named is the most important, 
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for if the material is such that water will drain 
through it, it is only necessary to raise the track at 
intervals until the settlement of the material has 
ceased. Where the material will not drain, water 
pockets often form next to the abutments, which, if 
not drained, will cause soft track for years. 

Sand or fine gravel are usually the best materials 
that can be obtained for filling next to bridge abut- 
ments since they do not settle excessively after being 
placed and drain excellently. Granulated slag is 
another material having the desired properties but 
it is available at comparatively few places. Well 
burned engine cinders are also good but will settle 
to a greater extent than the other materials men- 
tioned. If it is necessary to use a material which 
will not drain well, drain pipes should be installed 
behind the abutment as the fill is made, laying them 
to such grades that the settlement of the fill will not 
interfere with their functioning. 


Compromise Joints at 
Turnouts and Crossings 


Where a turnout or crossing is of a different section 
of rail from that of the track should compromise joints 
be used at the frogs or a rail length away? 


Compromise Joints Should Never Be Used at the 
Heel of the Frog 


By G. J. Speck 
Chief Engineer, Pettibone-Mulliken Company, Chicago 


In the case of ordinary turnouts, compromise 
joints should never be used at the heel joints of frogs 
because at this location the turnout ties also extend 
under the turnout rail and the putting of a compro- 
mise joint at this point would necessitate adzing the 
ties if the rail is of a higher section than the frog, 
or of shimming up the rail if it is of a lower section. 
The proper location of the compromise joint is be- 
yond the point where the turnout ties end. Many 
track supervisors place the compromise joints on 
parallel tracks at the point of full clearance. 

Where a crossing is concerned there are two or 
three factors which control the location of the com- 
promise joint. The type of construction of the 
crossing is one of these factors and whether the 
track is bonded for interlocking or signaling is 
another. The signal engineer wants the insulated 
joint as near the crossing as possible and as a com- 
promise joint cannot be insulated very well he 
prefers to have the compromise joint at the crossing. 
I prefer new rails of the same section of the cross- 
ing, with stiff joints next to the crossing and with 
the compromise joints further back. 


The Compromise Joints Should Be at Least One 
Rail Length from the Frog 


By W. F. Rencu 


I believe that all maintenance men agree that com- 
promise joints, if any are required, should be located 
at least one rail length from the turnout or crossing 
frog, except, of course, where a crossing is of the 
girder type and the compromise is effected through 
the design of the manganese arms. The reasons for 
the separation of compromise joints from the turnout 
frog or crossing structure may be worthy of some 
comment, particularly in view of the greater atten- 
tion now being given to concrete slabs and other 
foundations for crossings. 
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The crossing foundation, whether a special tie lay- 
out, framed timbers or concrete slabs, extends be- 
yond the limits of the crossing frogs, and the switch 
ties seldom end just at the heel of frog. The prac- 
tical difficulty of effecting a suitable compromise on 
the timbers, and the greater stresses imposed on the 
crossing slabs by the presence of compromise joints, 
make it desirable if not essential that these be re- 
moved to a distance from the structure. 

Drainage is now recognized as a prime considera- 
tion at both turnouts and crossings. It is well known 


‘that compromise joints tend to produce pumping, 


which is destructive of all drainage advantages. 
Increased service life of frogs or crossings demands, 
therefore, that these structures be relieved of any 
unnecessary impacts of the traffic, by locating the 
compromise joints one or two rail lengths from the 
structure. 


Protecting Earth Dams 
from Burrowing Animals 


What is the best method of protecting earth embank- 
ments of reservoirs from muskrats or other burrowing 
animals? 


Core-Walls or Paved Slopes Are Effective 


By C. R. KNowLes 
Superintendent Water Service, Illinois Central, Chicago 


There are at least a dozen different animals that 
are liable to injure earth embankments of reservoirs 
by burrowing, among which are porcupines, badgers, 
foxes, skunks, beavers, woodchucks, muskrats, moles, 
rats, mice and rabbits. These last five animals offer 
the most serious problem in this country as the first 
mentioned are becoming more rare and therefore 
there is less danger from their burrowing. 

The muskrat is undoubtedly the most dangerous 
animal to be considered in this connection as it has 
given more trouble than any other in embankments. 
Crawfish, turtles, snakes, eels and worms are also 
liable to cause trouble with earth embankments. 

Various methods are followed in protecting earth 
embankments against the inroads of these animals. 
Perhaps the most effective is the construction of 
these embankments with firmly-packed, hard-rolled 
homogeneous material. This is not possible in every 
case, however, as the proper material is not always 
available and it adds considerably to the expense. 
Paving the upstream slope or both slopes with con- 
crete is also an excellent method of preventing ani- 
mals from burrowing into the bank. This, while 
effective, is a very expensive form of protection. 

Core-walls are also effective when constructed of 
concrete or timber. Where the core-wall is con- 
structed of wooden sheet piling the timber should be 
creosoted, as in addition to adding to the life of the 
timber the creosote oil is repellent to most animals. 
A puddled core-wall is useful if constructed of the 
proper material. A puddle wall should be composed 
of 75 to 80 per cent of gravel as the gravel offers 
more resistance to the animals than clay or earth. 
One of the simplest and least expensive methods of 
protecting the embankment is sodding the down- 
stream slopes, and while it is not as effective as 
paving the slopes or constructing a core-wall it 
offers resistance to burrowing animals in most parts 
of the country. If the possibility of damage from 
burrowing animals is very great the embankment 
should be provided with a core-wall extending from 
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below the foundation line to a point above the water 
line. Paving the upstream slope and sodding the 
downstream slope of the embankment offer as good 
protection from animals as a core-wall and while 
more expensive have the added advantage that the 
paving on the upstream slope and sodding on the 
downstream slope prevent damage from wave-wash 
on the upstream side and erosion on the downstream 
side. 


A Layer of Sand or Small Gravel on the Slope Is 
Cheap and Effective 


By E. M. Grime 


Engineer of Water Service, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 


Burrowing animals are discouraged by a soil con- 
dition such that when a hole is bored into the em- 
bankment caving takes place. This soon closes up 
the entrance, cutting off both air and light. 

It is usually impracticable or too costly to pave the 
embankment with such a close layer of riprap stone 
that there will be no spaces where these animals 
cannot get through and the best protection is af- 
forded by spreading and maintaining over the entire 
slope a layer of small sized gravel and sand to a 
depth of 10 or 12 in. 


“Hard Riding” Frogs 


What is the cause of frogs riding “hard?” 
can be done to eliminate this condition? 


Special Attention Must Be Given to Alinement, Gage 
and the Prevention of Creeping 


By J. B. Martin 


General Inspector of Track, New York Central, Lines West, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Assuming that the frog is not worn and is in good 
surface, the principal reason for hard riding is faulty 
alinement through the turnout and frog. This may be 
due to incorrect gage, particularly through the guard 
rail, to crowding by equipment going through the turn- 
out side or to rail creeping. 

In order to maintain good riding frogs, just as much 
attention must be given to alinement as to surface, and 
this can be done by maintaining correct gage, using 
turnouts strong enough to withstand the shock of equip- 
ment going through the turnout side and anchoring 
sufficiently to prevent all rail creeping. 


What 


The Design, Installation and Maintenance of 
Turnouts Are Important Factors 


By C. W. BALprRIDGE 
Assistant Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago 


If the hard riding or rough riding of trains, while 
passing over a frog, was due entirely to the fact that 
it is a frog that is being passed over, a train should 
ride just as roughly over every frog, and every car of 
the same kind should ride equally rough when passing 
over the same kind of a frog on any railway. It is a 
well known fact that cars ride “harder” over frogs 
on some railways than on others, and over some frogs 
than over others of the same kind on the same railway. 

A rigid frog rides “hard” owing to the open flange- 
way which each wheel must cross and which cannot be 
bridged completely by the tread of the wheel. Where 
spring rail frogs are used, the main track movement 
over the frog should not cause any roughness or hard 
riding conditions if the turnout has been correctly de- 
signed and built and, of course, properly maintained. 
The spring rail frog closes the gap of the diverging 
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flangeway, and makes a continuous rail for the main 
line movement, which should eliminate roughness if 
kept in good alinement. The turnout movement over a 
frog naturally rides harder and rougher than the 
straight line movement because it is a curved track 
movement and the wheels must pass over the open 
flangeway of the frog. 

Spring rail frogs should be used in all turnouts from 
niain track or from any track where fast movements of 
trains take place. Even at places where the divergent 
traffic movements through the turnout are equal, or 
nearly equal, to the straight line movements over it, 
they might well be equipped with spring rail frogs, for 
the fact that the frog must cause rough riding on one 
track is not a good reason for making both tracks ride 
rough. 

The cause of “hard” riding of frogs should be looked 
for among a number of factors, some of which are as 
tollows: 

Correct design and construction of the frog. 

Correct length of lead in the turnout. 

Correct design of the alinement of the turnout. 

Correct staking out of the turnout. 

Correct construction of the turnout as staked, which includes 
— alinement of the track, the frog and the turnout 
rauls. 

The correct length and proper setting of the guard rails. 

The elimination of track-deforming appliances, such as switch 
heel filler blocks, which bolt through the main track rails, 
thus transmitting the creep of main track rails to the 
wing rail of the frog. 

After these factors are properly attended to, the rest 

is a matter of maintenance. 

The correct design of a frog means that the rails 
which form the wings and point of the frog should be 
made long enough so that standard joint bars can be 
used at both the toe and heel joints without fouling 
each other, and without shearing or special shaping of 
the joint bars. The frog should have the proper tread 
grooves planed in the wing rails and all parts should 
be carefully designed and made so that they can be 
kept in good order. 

That the correct length of lead of a turnout is a sub- 
ject of disagreement is evidenced by the fact that some 
railways use a lead several feet longer than others for 
a turnout with the same frog angle. With a given frog 
angle and the same gage of track the mathematical 
length of the lead must be the same, but what is the 
correct length of constructed lead? The railway whose 
turnout plans have correctly solved this problem has 
eliminated one of the causes of hard riding frogs. 

A simple curve starting a given number of feet ahead 
of the end of the switch points, and so laid as to pass 
the gage line of the frog side rail of the turnout exactly 
through the theoretical point of the frog, used to be 
considered the correct alinement for a turnout and many 
turnouts have been staked in that manner. Later prac- 
tice, however, has taken into consideration the fact that 
the frog is usually two intersecting straight rails, thus 
introducing a short tangent between the point and the 
toe of the frog, and also that the switch point is usually 
straight. Therefore, the proper turnout curve is one 
having a central angle equal to the angle of intersection 
of the switch point and the frog rail and which will be 
tangent to these members at the heel of switch and the 
toe of frog. These factors call for accurate design of 
the turnout, with careful staking out of each turnout, 
and equally careful construction and lining of the turn- 
out as staked. 

Hard riding over frogs is usually experienced on fast 
moving trains passing along the straight main track; 
hence it would seem that all that is necessary is to keep 
that side of the frog in line. Therefore, the question 
is likely to arise as to what effect the careful refine- 
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ments of design and construction of the turnout have 
-to do with the main track side of the frog. They have 
nothing to do with it for the first few days, perhaps, and 
for a short time the straight side of the frog generally 
rides all right, but if the turnout is not carefully made 
the stresses set up by the trains which must take the 
turnout movement are potent factors in putting the 
straight line side of the frog out of line. 

The correct length of the “stock,” the distance of the 
bend in the turnout rail ahead of the switch point, like 
the length of ‘the turnout lead, is an unsettled question. 


On some roads this distance is twice as great as it is , 


for the turnouts on other roads. The most important 
feature of the length of stock is thus shown to be the 
fact that it can be varied to a considerable extent with 
no particular effect and, if properly arranged, with no 
danger to trains or track. 

The most frequent cause of derangement of frogs 
with consequent “hard” or rough riding is the use of 
switch heel filler blocks which are bolted through the 
switch point and the running rails. These filler blocks 
are properly spreader blocks for the purpose of holding 
the heel of the switch point the proper distance from 
the main track rail and of giving to the switch point 
the support of the spikes along the outside of the main 
track rail. 

These filler blocks are bolted to the main track rails 
with the idea of keeping the main track rails from creep- 
ing past the switch points, thus destroying the effect of 
the bend in the stock rail which turns out to make the 
switch opening. Properly anchored rail will not creep 
more than an inch or two and the shortening of the 
“stock” of the turnout by two or three inches is a mat- 
ter of little consequence unless the “stock” was origi- 
nally made shorter than it should have been, but the 
creeping of the main track rails for half an inch, when 
bolted fast to the turnout rails, is enough to keep the 
spring rail of a frog from closing properly and a creep 
of an inch under such conditions will put the frog into 
a twist which is bound to cause rough riding, and which 
is sometimes dangerous to trains. 

Main track rails should be well anchored and the 
bolting of the heel filler blocks to the main track rails 
should be abolished, as the creeping of the main track 
rails will not be sufficient to be detrimental at the switch 
points and its damaging effect on the frog will thus be 
eliminated. Other factors in the hard riding of frogs 
are short guard rails and improperly spaced guard rails. 
Short guard rails are detrimental to good riding track 
because they do not begin their guiding of the wheels 
soon enough. 

Any four wheel truck which has been repaired by 
having new arch bars installed upon one side only will 
be out of square if the arch bars so installed are either 
longer or shorter than the arch bars on the other side 
of the truck. A truck will also be out of square if the 
arch bars on one side bend or sag more than the bars 
on the opposite side. A truck out of square means that 
it will run to one side of the track and may exert great 
pressure against the rail on that side. When the lead- 
ing wheel of such a truck bears against the spring rail 
of a frog, it at once begins to push the frog rail open 
and with a short guard rail in use, the pair of wheels 
will have run so far toward the opening frog wing that 
a severe jerk will result when the effective part of the 
guard rail is reached. Because of trucks which are out 
of square or which for any reason tend to run to one 
side of the track, all spring rail frogs should be pro- 
tected by guard rails long enough to reach from a point 
opposite the toe of the wing rail to a point sufficiently 
back of the frog point to encounter the full width of 
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rail head. ‘Such a guard rail will catch the erratic pair 
of wheels before it has gained any side movement and 
will hold it until a rigid rail on the side opposite the 
guard rail is available again to guide the skewed truck. 

Another factor to be considered is the width of 
flangeway between the running rail and the guard rail. 
The standard width of flangeway is designed for use 
with track of correct gage. If the gage at the frog is 
wide and the guard rail flangeway is of the standard 
width, it will tend to pull the wheels out of line and 
away from the frog. While if the gage is narrow, the 
standard width of flangeway allows the wheels to run 
too close to the frog point with consequent rough rid- 


ing. 


Distance Between Center 
Stakes on Tangents 


In setting stakes for the .relining of main tracks, what 
should be the maximum distance between the stakes on 
tangents? 


Maximum Distance Should Be From 150 to 175 Ft. 
By Division ENGINEER 


In setting center stakes for relining main tracks the 
distance between the stakes on tangents should be from 
150 to 175 ft. Unless the stations are marked on the 
rail for some other purpose, the simplest method of 
locating the stakes is to place them opposite every fourth 
or fifth joint, depending on the length of the rails, which 
simplifies their distribution since it permits them to be 
dropped from a hand car or motor car at regular inter- 
vals with no loss of time. Stakes set at every fifth joint 
on 30-ft. rails will have a spacing of 150 ft., while with 
33-ft. rails, the interval will be 165 ft. With 39-ft. 
rails a spacing of four joints will give a distance be- 
tween stakes of 156 ft. Experience has shown that 
there is no need of using a shorter interval than these 
distances, and that in some cases a distance of 200 ft. 
can be used, depending on the ability of the foreman in 
charge of the gang. Since all foremen are not equally 
proficient in lining track an interval of from 150 to 
175 ft. will usually be found most satisfactory. 


Painting in Hot Weather 


What special precautions, if any, should be taken 
when painting the exterior of buildings in hot, dry 
weather? 


Few Special Precautions Are Necessary 


By CHARLES ETTINGER 
Supervisor Bridges and Buildings, Illinois Central, Chicago 


No special precautions are necessary for successful 
painting in hot, dry weather; it is more necessary to 
take precautions in hot, damp weather. In hot, dry 
weather it is well to be liberal with the use of turpen- 
tine when the first coat is applied to the dry surface 
since the heat will cause quick setting of the paint 
and tend to prevent its proper penetration. The use 
of turpentine will assist in securing the desired pene- 
tration. 

When very oily paint with no turpentine content is 
spread upon a hot, dry surface it will adhere to the 
outer surface only and the shrinkage from drying 
will pull the paint away from thé surface, causing 
blisters. As these blisters dry out they break at the 
edges and cause peeling of the paint. When painting 
in hot, dry weather the paint should be brushed 
thoroughly to assist further in securing penetration 
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and adherence of the paint. With these precautions 
it is aS easy to secure a good job in hot, dry weather 
as at any other time. 


Resinous Woods Give the Most Trouble in Hot 
Weather 


By MAstTer PAINTER 


The precautions to be taken when painting in hot, 
dry weather depend largely on the condition of the 
wood to which the paint is to be applied. In the 
case of well-seasoned wood it usually is necessary 
only to use plenty of turpentine in the priming coat 
so that the paint may penetrate the fibres of the 
wood. Many woods, especially those from conifer- 
ous trees, contain resin which is more readily 
brought to the surface by hot, dry weather. In such 
cases the turpentine dissolves the resins which other- 
wise would seal the pores of the wood against the 
paint. In extreme cases it may be necessary to apply 
a coat of turpentine alone to dissolve the resin a 
short time before the priming coat is put on. The 
priming coat should be well brushed to prevent peel- 
ing and blistering and to furnish a suitable ground 
for the succeeding coats, each of which also should 
be well brushed and given ample time to dry before 
the next coat is applied. 


Should Track Tools Be Assigned 
Individually to Members of Gangs? 


Is it practicable to assign individual tools to the mem- 
bers of section gangs to encourage better care of the 
tools? 


The Section Man Who Takes an Interest in His 
Work Wants His Individual Tools 


By J. B. Ketty 


General Roadmaster, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
Minenapolis, Minn. 


It is practicable and most desirable to assign indi- 
vidual tools to members of section gangs. Real section 
laborers need little encouragement in this respect while 
many others may be induced to adopt the practice if the 
foremen show the proper interest. 

There are few cases in which the men themselves 
have not insisted on the assignment of individual tools 
and where this is not the situation the supervisory forces 
should insist that the foremen encourage individuality 
among the laborers in this respect with the majority of 
tools, such as shovels, picks, scuffle hoes, spike mauls, 
etc. When tools are not assigned the laborers have little 
regard for them and they are often left scattered at the 
end of the day’s work, resulting in the loss of a number 
of the tools. When this condition prevails the quality 
of the work is apt to correspond to the manner in which 
the tools are treated. 


Should Be Done to as Great an Extent as Possible 
By ROADMASTER 


The proper care of track tools is important, not only 
from the standpoint of their cost, but also as concerns 
the efficiency of the work and the prevention of acci- 
dents among the men. For these reasons it is desirable 
that the responsibility for the condition of the tools 
be confined as closely as possible to the users and this 
can best be done by assigning the more commonly used 
tools to individual members of the gang, marking them 
in some simple way for identification. It is the fore- 
man’s business to see that tools are used properly, but 
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it is impossible for him to do so at all times, and the 
assignment of individual tools to his men will enable 
him to fix the responsibility of their abuse and to take 
= proper measures for the correction of faulty meth- 
ods. 

Another advantage in this practice is the fact that 
many trackmen often prefer the tools they are used to, 
sometimes carrying this preference to the point that 
they are reluctant to give up some particular tool after 
it has passed its period of usefulness. Where such a 
spirit exists, and it is noticeable that it usually does 
exist among men who are interested in their work, it is 
well to encourage it since the man who prefers a parti- 
cular tool will take care of it if he knows that he is to 
have the use of it regularly. 


Outside Wooden Guard 
Rails for Bridges 


Is an outside wooden guard rail necessary on bridges 
where an inside guard rail is used? 


They Should Be Used on Open Deck to Space the 
Ties and as an Additional Safeguard 


By F. H. CRAMER 

Assistant Bridge Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago 

It is good practice to put an outside wooden guard 
rail on all open floor bridges, regardless of whether an 
inside guard rail is used or not. Its purpose is not en- 
tirely to guard against derailments but also to space the 
ties properly and hold them securely in place, which 
are important factors. I know of several cases where 
an outside guard rail has held derailed trucks from 
going over the side of a bridge. Recently a truck under 
a coal car was derailed on one of our large bridges and 
the outside guard rail guided it for a distance of 800 
ft. with little or no damage to the steel structure, which 

consisted of a draw and truss spans. 


They Should be Used on All Open Timber Deck 
Bridges 
By P. G. LANG, Jr. 
Engineer Bridges, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


In discussing this question, it is assumed that an open 
tie floor bridge is referred to. The primary purpose of 
the inner guard rail is to hold derailed equipment in 
line and prevent its getting so far off line as to permit 
it to damage the bridge seriously, or, in extreme cases, 
to prevent it from falling from the bridge. Since this 
is the function of an inner guard rail, it would seem 
that such a guard rail should be used on all bridges, 
whether open tie floor or solid floor. The inner guard 
rail usually extends some distance beyond the ends of 
the bridge, its function being to hold derailed equipment 
in line and prevent it from seriously damaging the 
bridge. 

The outer timber guard rail is used for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose. The term “outer timber guard rail” 
should define any member, whether of timber or other 
material, which will maintain proper spacing of the 
ties in an open tie floor structure. This is necessary in 
order to prevent bunching of the ties in the event that a 
derailment occurs, which will, in turn, prevent por- 
tions of derailment equipment from falling below the 
level of the track, that is, through the ties, and seriously 
damaging cross members or other members in the floor 
of the bridge. It would seem, therefore, that an outer 
wooden guard rail is necessary on open tie floor bridges, 
even though an inside guard rail is used. 
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An Eccentric Tie Plate 
Without a Long Heel 


N INGENIOUS and inexpensive means of provid- 
ing the necessary eccentricity of a tie plate to 
equalize its bearing on the tie has been developed in a 
new plate that has been brought out by the Track Spe- 
cialties Company, New York. Maintenance of way 
officers and manufacturers of tie plates have long recog- 
nized the necessity for designing a plate in such a man- 
ner that the center of gravity of the bearing area will 
lie outside the Vertical plane through the web of the 
rail to coincide with the resultant of the vertical and 
lateral forces acting on the rail. This resultant is in- 
clined in an outward direction and intersects the base 
of the rail outside the center line of the base as has 
been demonstrated by experience with the common ten- 
dency of rails to roll outward. 

The solution of this problem in the design of a tie 
plate has been to proportion the plate in such manner 
that the center of gravity of the bearing area coincides 
with the point at which the resultant of the forces act- 
ing on the rail intersects the base of the plate. With 
a plate of rectangular outline as ordinarily used, this is 





The Trasco Trapezoidal Tie Plate 


accomplished by offsetting the plate with respect to the 
center line of the rail. In other words, it has a greater 
extension outside than inside the rail. 

The new plate, which is known as the Trasco Trape- 
zoidal tie plate is symmetrical in section about the cen- 
ter line of the plate, but is trapezoidal in plan, being 
wider along the edge outside the rail than on the edge 
along the gage side of the rail base. By this means, it 
is readily possible to locate the center of gravity of the 
plate-bearing area at a sufficient distance outside the 
center of the rail to coincide with the resultant of the 
forces acting on it, without extending it out as far as 
would otherwise be necessary. And inasmuch as the 
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thickness of a tie plate is contingent upon obtaining 
enough stiffness in the extension to prevent it from 
bending up, plates of this design do not need to be as 
thick. It is claimed that the resulting saving in metal 
may be as much as 25 per cent. For instance, a Trasco 
trapezoidal tie plate 9 in. long, 8 in. wide on the out- 
side and 5 in. wide on the inside, with the center of the 
rail coinciding with the center of the tie plate, is said 
to set into the tie with the same uniformity as a rec- 
tangular tie plate 10 in. long with an eccentricity of 
Y in. 

Plates of this design will be rolled from steel to meet 
specifications of the railroads and can be had in any 
non-patented type of base, although the present plan is 
to roll these plates with flat bottoms. The plates are 
punched for either three or four holes, as desired, but 
must have shoulders on each side as economy with 
beveled shearing demands that the plate be symmetrical 
in section. Plates of this design which have been sub- 
jected to tests are said to have settled with absolute 
uniformity. 


A Continuous Flow Pump 


VER-LAPPING strokes and force-feed lubrica- 

tion are outstanding features of a double-acting 
deep well pump developed by A. D. Cook, Inc., Law- 
renceburg, Ind., which is now in service on a number 
of railroads. The motion is imparted to the upper and 
lower pump rod crossheads by means of two bell cranks 
actuated by two crank pins on a gear-driven shaft, the 
arrangement being such that each pump rod is lifted 
throughout 221 deg. of each revolution of the drive 
shaft, while the return on lowering stroke takes place 
in the remaining 139 deg. In other words, the pump 
employs the principle of the quick return motion com- 
monly used on shapers and other machine tools. Thus 
each rod is in the uplift or pumping stroke for 61% 
per cent of the time-and in the lowering stroke for only 


‘3814 per cent of the time. This means that the uplift 


strokes of the two pump rods overlap during about 23 
per cent of each revolution of the drive shaft. Con- 
sequently, the discharge of the pump is much more 
uniform than is the case with a pump in which the 
pump rods are connected to the crank pins by connect- 
ing rods. 

The supporting frame of the pump head has the form 
of an enclosed box. This, with the base, comprises an 
oil retainer for the lubricating system. The base of the 
pump is hollowed out to form an oil reservoir from 
which the oil is drawn by a small pump which delivers 
it to a tilting pan at the top of the case. Here the 
oil is poured over the working parts and drips back 
into the reservoir at the bottom. A water baffle inter- 
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A PH Type Deep Well Pump in Service on the Great 
Northern at Rothsay, Minn. 


posed between the oil reservoir and the stuffing box 
through which the pump rods pass, prevents water from 
getting into the oil. 

The center of gravity of the pump is low and in the 
case of direct drive or silent chain drive the motor is 
mounted on a motor base which is attached to the 
frame. The pumps may be had with gear, belt or silent 
chain drive and with either right or left side drive and 
are available in seven sizes, from the smallest, with 
a 7-in. stroke and a 3-in. diameter discharge to the 
largest which has a 22%-in. stroke and an 8-in. dis- 
charge. The shipping weight ranges from 900 Ib. for 
the smallest size with a belt drive to 14,000 lb. for the 
largest size equipped with a chain drive. 

There are a number of installations of pumps of this 


‘type on the railroads, including two on the Illinois Cen- 


tral at Clarksdale, Miss., one on the Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis at Cloverport, Ky., one on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Boise, Texas, two on 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton at St. Paris, Ohio, and 
one each on the Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic at 
Westwood, Ga., the Reading at Williams Junction, 
N. J., and the Union Depot at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
pump is known as the PH pump. 


A Roadside Unit for 
Underground Oil Storage 


HE Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed on the market a new 
roadside unit for the underground storage of gaso- 
line and oil for maintenance of way forces or other 
purposes. The unit consists of a cylindrical steel 
tank, fitted with a steel hood which extends above 
the ground level and which houses a hand pump, a 
discharge pipe and a filling pipe. A hinged metal 
cover with a hasp is provided for the top of the hood, 
thus allowing it to be padlocked to prevent theft as 
well as to protect the parts from damage. The dis- 
charge pipe operates through a stuffing box so that it 
can be raised and turned to discharge into a recep- 
tacle outside the hood. The discharge pipe is fitted 
with a faucet to prevent dripping when the pipe has 
been turned back into the hood. The cap for the fill 
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pipe is vented, thus eliminating the necessity of a 
separate vent pipe. ; 

The tanks are built of steel plates, 3/16 in. thick, 
the cylindrical plates and each head being of one 
piece construction, with electrically welded seams. 
Each tank is painted with a protective coating hav- 
ing a bituminous base. The tanks are made in vari- 
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Installation of Underground Storage Tank for Oil 


ous sizes ranging from 75 gal. to 4,000 gal. and with 
weights from 365 Ib. to 3,665 lb. Tanks of all the 
different sizes are kept in stock, assuring prompt 
shipment. 


A New Electric Hand Saw 


NEW electric saw, designated as the Wallace 
hand saw, has been developed and placed on the 
market by J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago, which is 
said to have demonstrated marked economies in cut- 
ting lumber for bridge and building work on the 
railroads where it has been placed in service. 
In this device a universal motor is used, thereby 
adapting it to either direct or alternating current, 





The Wallace Electric Hand Saw 


and the motor is direct connected to the saw spindle 
to secure both efficiency and simplicity. Ball bear- 
ings of the same size and standard make are used 
throughout and the gears run in grease. The saw 
is a standard 8-in. blade with a round hole, which 
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can be easily obtained wherever blades are sold. The 
saw is fitted with two handles, one similar to the 
type used on ordinary hand saws and the other simi- 
lar to that of a hand plane. Both are close to the 
saw blade, insuring accuracy and ease of operation. 
An indicator is provided on the front of the metal 
base supporting the saw and motor to aid in follow 
ing a line, and a splitter, which drops into the saw 
cut behind the blade, also helps to guide the device. 
The base is machined on one side to follow a guide 
rail, and is so designed that the motor cannot be 
overloaded by using a larger blade than the power 
unit is intended to operate. A depth gage is providéd 
so that the saw can be set to cut to any predeter- 
mined depth. 

The saw blade is guarded at all points above the 
work at all times and an automatic guard which has 
been approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
protects it completely at other times. When a cut 
is to be made the operator releases the safety guard 
by means of a trigger placed conveniently near the 
grip. When the cut is finished and the saw is lifted 
from the work the safety guard drops automatically 
and locks in position from which it cannot be opened 
until released by the trigger, thus protecting not 
only those handling the saw from injury, but also 
the blade itself. 


Directory of Associations 


American Railway Bridge and Building Association —C. <A. Lichty, 
secretary, 319 North Waller avenue, Chicago. Next convention, Octo- 
ber 18-20, 1927, Hotei Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Railway Engineering Association (Works in co-operation with 
the American Railway Association, Division IV).—E. H. Fritch, 
secretary, 431 South Dearborn street, Chicago. Next convention, 
March 13-15, 1928, Chicago. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association.—E. J. Stocking, secretary, 111 
West Washington street, Chicago. Next convention, January 24-26. 
1928, Montreal, Que. 

Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association.—B. J. Wilson, secretary, 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 1428 Lytton building, Chicago. 
Annual exhibit at convention of American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association. 

National Association of Railroad Tie Producers.—E. A. Morse, secretary, 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
April 24-26, 1928, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

National Railway Appliances Association.—C. W. Kelly, secretary, 1014 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. Annual exhibit during convention 
of American Railway Engineering Association. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association.—T. F. Donahoe, 
secretary, 428 Mansion street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Next convention, 
September 20-22, 1927, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Track Supply Association.—A. H. Told, president, Positive Rail Anchor 
Company, Marion, Ind. Annual exhibit at convention of Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 





Pearl River Bridge on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
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With the Associations 























The Roadmasters’ Association 


The members of the executive committee and the 
chairmen of committees will meet at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, on July 30, to go over the reports of the com- 
mittees and to prepare plans for the convention, which 
will be held in that city on September 20-22. 

C. H. R. Howe, cost engineer on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Richmond, Va., has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on The Collection and Use of Cost 
Data to succeed J. D. Keiley, whose death as a result 
of a motor car accident is noted in the news columns. 


Bridge and Building Association 


Information received from the chairmen of the eight 
committees shows that the reports of all of these com- 
mittees will be completed well in advance of the con- 
vention, two of the reports now being in the hands of 
the secretary. 

H. Heiszenbuttel, supervisor bridges and buildings, 
Chicago & North Western, Norfolk, Neb., has been 
appointed chairman of the committee to prepare a 
report on stock yards facilities, succeeding C. J. 
Scribner, whose death on July 13 is noted on a follow- 
ing page. 

The Wood-Preservers’ Association 


Sixty members of the association gathered at Madi- 
son, Wis., on July 12-13 to attend meetings of various 
committees, including those of the Executive committee 
and the Committees on Preservatives, Material Handling 
and Pole Service Records. The Committee on Wood 
Preservation of the American Railway Engineering 
Association also met in Madison on the same day. A 
total of 67 were present at a dinner at the Maple Bluff 
Country Club on the evening of July 12. The following 
day was spent in an inspection of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison and a study of the work in 
progress there. 


The Engineering Association 


Only four committees held meetings during the last 
month. The Committee on Grade Crossings met in 
Chicago on June 28; the Committee on Iron and Steel 
Structures at Albany, N. Y., on July 7-8; the Committee 
on Wood Preservation at Madison, Wis., on July 12- 
13; and the Committee on Masonry at Detroit, Mich., 
on July 21-22. 

The association has undertaken the compilation of a 
comprehensive report on the Mississippi river floods 
which will include detailed reports of the damage in- 
flicted on the various railways and the methods 
employed to cope with the disaster. Information has 
now been received from all but one or two of the roads 
affected and it is expected that the report will be ready 
for distribution late in August. 
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The Material Market 


RDERS for rails and track fastenings have 
again become an important feature of the iron 
and steel market. The new business in rails 

includes 65,000 tons for the Pennsylvania, 42,000 tons 
for the Southern, 15,000 tons for the Great Northern, 
10,000 tons for the Canadian Pacific, and 9,000 tons 
for the Texas & Pacific. Prospective orders not yet 
placed include the requirements of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, that of the latter 
aggregating 60,000 tons. The Northern Pacific is 
also reported as coming into the market for about 
30,000 tons. 

The track accessories business has fluctuated. In 
Chicago for the week ending July 9 it totaled 23,000 




















Iron and Steel Prices Per 100 Lb. 


June July 
Pittsburgh Chicago Pittsburgh Chicago 
Track spikes... ...... 3 | $2.90 $2.80 to $2.90 ...... $2.90 
Track bolts, % 

in. and over... 3.90to 4.00. .u.... J aa 550 me 3.90 
Track bolts, 34 


in.andunder 70% off list 70% off list 70% off list 70% off list 
Angle bats... 9 ax Sy i Lene PID Gu 2.75 
Tie plates, steel. ...... | B35 © caus Diao wi-badere 2:35 
Boat spikes........  ------ ne ee. | nat a) ae 3.10 
Plain wire......... sg. gaits Sa —_——— DAO css 2.45 
Wire nails, keg... A BeOS) © -onkkix OS: szasees 2.60 
Barb wire, galv........ BOO. ccs B25: ~ achive Ceo, mes 3.30 
C. I. pipe, 6 in. 

to 12 in., ton.. apse, a dtl $42:200043.20 es tee $41.20 to 42.20 
a eo ae B00) «cc L380 ess 2.00 
SSS OS 180te- 285. nn SAO) 22s ESO oc. 2.00 
Bars, soft steel.. 180'te 1.85 a | eres on 2.00 
Rivets, struc....... Sire i, ir 2.85 2.75to 3.00 2.85 to 3.1 10 
Concrete bars, B00. 7:90) x 2.15 1.80to 1.90 _ ...... 

(| See 

Concrete bars. 1:65 0: BO). nck 190° 2:65:te 2:80) 2. 1.90 

ot a 
Rails, per gross 

ton, f.o.b 

MR cs «=| ie bee | A a ee 43.00 





tons but was somewhat smaller during the following 
week, although a number of large orders are still 
pending. Among orders placed during the past few 
weeks are those of the Pennsylvania for 200,000 
tie plates, and that of the Great Northern for 3,000 
tons of tie plates and 1,500 kegs of spikes. The 
New York Central has also placed orders for tie 
plates, spikes and bolts. 


Steel Production Decreased During July 


From the standpoint of production, however, the 
past month has been a quiet one. Rail production 
has dropped to 50 per cent of capacity, the output 
of spikes is also on a 50 per cent basis, and that of 
tie plates is about 75 per cent, having dropped from 
100 per cent in two weeks. 

Estimates of production for the entire steel indus- 
try place the output at about 67 per cent of capacity 








Scrap Prices Per Gross Ton at Chicago 


Jun July 
Relaying rails (including angle bars)........ = red to $31. = $26.00 to $31.00 





Rails for re-rolling. 5 to 14.75 to 15.25 
Rails less than 3 ft. Win Gnncccccccccrnsncommne is. 00 to 1230 15.50to 16.00 
Frogs and switches cut apart.................. 13.00 to 13.50 13.25to 13.75 
Steel angle bars 13.00'to 13:50 13.25t0 13.75 








as compared with 75 per cent late in June. This re- 
duction in output, together with a moderate increase 
in buying, is said to have had the.effect of stiffening 
prices. The most outstanding evidence of this is 
the success attending efforts of the wire manufac- 
turers to restore the prices on wire products after a 
reduction of five cents per 100 lb., during June. 
While deliveries on specifications against old orders 
are being made at the lower price, it is claimed that 
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the restored quotations prevail on new business. The 
prices of plates, shapes and bars are said to be strong 
at $1.80 per 100 Ib., Pittsburgh. Track fastening 
prices are also holding up but cast iron pipe has 
dropped $1 per month for three succeeding months. 
Structural rivets, on the other hand, have advanced 
25 cents per 100 Ib. 

Scrap prices are stronger, as indicated in the table 
for Chicago quotations. Competition for old ma- 
terial is strong in some markets but in others the 
movement is slow. In spite of the advance in price, 
manufacturers complain that the spread between the 
prices of old and new materials is too small. 


Demand for Lumber Has Fallen Off 


Current orders for Southern pine ranged from 65 
to 82 per cent of normal during July, as compared 
with 80 to 100 per cent during July, 1926. It is 
claimed, however, that business has been more active 
in recent weeks, with more evidence of increased 
volume of sales in the late summer and fall. There 








Southern Pine Mill Prices 



































June July 
Flooring, 1x4, B ond B, flat. $40.42 $42.99 
Boards, 1x8, No. 33.43 35.66 
Dimension, 2x4, 16. No. 1, common 26.52 24.66 
Dimension, 2x10, No. 1, common.... 26.00 29.58 
Dimension, 2x4, 16, No. 1, common 23.78 21.83 
Dimension, 2x10, No. 2, common spesasser eee 22.38 

Douglas Fir Mill Prices 

une July 
Flooring, 1x4, No. 2 clear, flat $27.00 $27.00 
Boards, 1x8, 6 to 20, No. 1, common 16.00 16.00 
Dimension, 2x4, No. 1, common 17.00 17.00 
Dimension, 2x10, 16, No. 1, common 17.00 17.00 
Timbers, 6x6 to 8x8, No. 1 20.00 20.00 
Timbers, 10x10 to 12x12, rough 19.00 19.00 








have been some price concessions although these 
are not indicated in the table shown here. Condi- 
tions on the west coast are not as favorable. Cur- 
tailment of production for the purpose of avoiding 
excessive stocks in the face of a falling demand has 
resulted in increased manufacturing costs which 
have been a source of alarm because of concessions 
being made from the normal prices quoted herewith. 

Prices of Portland cement have not been subjected 
to any change during the month. Quotations given 
below are per barrel in carload lots, not including 














package. 

New York $2.03 DEIRRCADONE. sicccccicscssstcmmnes 
Pittsburgh 2.04 Denver 

DRC W: ORTCBIIN aig cccscssitmnenccsntatscccan, DONO MR Sa cocnanssncanckcpncs¥oconsstscovcisinke te 
Chicago 2.05 San Francisco . 

Cincinnati aiee DU ORUEOAL  sccecscecesisonsscsvrsssansheioes 











75-Ft. Through Girder Span with Arch Abutments Where 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Crosses the Northern 
Pacific and 16-Mile Creek in Montana 
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The general offices of the Southern Pacific of Mexico are 
being removed from Tucson, Ariz., to Guadalajara, Son. 


The net railway operating income of the Class I roads 
in May was $85,663,999, or at the rate of 4.70 per cent on 
the property investment, according to reports compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, as compared with $88,- 
129,798, or 4.96 per cent, in May, 1926. 


The main headings of the railroad section of the Moffat 
tunnel on the Denver & Salt Lake west of Denver, Colo., 
were holed through on July 7. On that date there re- 
mained approximately 2,700 ft. of bench to be removed. 
Owing to the nature of the ground no definite forecast has 
been made as to the date on which the tunnel will be ready 
for service. 


The Illinois Central was damaged to the extent of $2,- 
000,000 as a result of the recent Mississippi River floods, 
according to a statement by J. L. Beven, vice-president of 
that road. Through service between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Vicksburg, Miss., was resumed on July 3 over the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, a subsidiary of the Illinois Central, 
after an interruption of approximately six weeks. 


The total railway mileage of the world at the end of 1924 
was 757,834 miles, according to a compilation translated by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. Of this total, the 
United States had 250,966 miles, or 33 per cent, and the 
continent of North America had 316,652 miles, or 42 per 
cent. Europe had 237,664 miles, or 31 per cent, leaving 
203,518 miles, or 27 per cent, for the rest of the world. 


The railroads of the country paid into the United States 
Treasury during the fiscal year ended June 30 a total of 
$89,316,810 in principal and interest on their indebtedness 
incurred during the period of federal control and by loans 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission afterward. 
Of this amount $68,628,774 was paid on account of principal, 
leaving a total railroad indebtedness of $230,484,076 at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. 


T. R. Conway, of Wilmot, Kan., who has been a section 
foreman on the St. Louis-San Francisco for 20 years, has 
received a letter from J. M. Kurn, president of the road, 
congratulating him on his remarkable record in preventing 
accidents among the men under his supervision. During 
his 20 years as a foreman on the Frisco, in which it is 
estimated that he and his men have performed more than 
300,000 man-hours of work, neither he nor any of the 
laborers in his gangs have suffered a reportable injury. 


Revenue freight car loadings for the week ended July 16 
totaled 1,016,782, an increase of 177,474 cars over the 
preceding week which included the Fourth of July holiday. 
However, this was a decrease of 66,844 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1926, but an increase of 
86,069 cars over the same period in 1925. The cumulative 
total for the first 28 weeks of the current year was 27,- 
182,816 cars as compared with 26,990,323 and 26,181,582 in 
the corresponding periods in 1926 and 1925 respectively. 


A memorial tablet in honor of C. Shaler Smith, who 
designed and erected the Hanging Bridge over the Arkan- 
sas river in the Royal Gorge on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, was unveiled on July 18, before a party from the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, of which Mr. Smith 
was a member. The tablet was presented to the D. & R. 
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Briefly 
Told 














G. W. by the six daughters of Mr. Smith, through the 
A. S. C. E. George T. Seabury, secretary of the society, 
made the presentation speech, and the tablet was accepted 
for the railroad by A. C. Shields, general manager. The 
tablet is attached to the end of one of the girders of the 
bridge where it may be seen by passengers, as all trains 
passing through the gorge in daylight stop 10 minutes at 
the bridge. 


The Railroad Commission of California has ordered the 
Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Union Pacific and the Pacific Electric to construct a union 
passenger station at Los Angeles, Cal. The time for the 
completion of the project is set at three years after the 
verification of the findings of the state commission by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, while construction must 
start within 90 days of such verification. The Southern 
Pacific is directed to abandon all train movements except 
industrial switching on its line in Alameda street between 
College and East Fifteenth streets. 


Arbitration hearings on the demand of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees on the Chicago & 
North Western for an increase in pay of five cents an hour 
opened in Chicago on July 8 and are still in progress. 
About 13,000 men are involved. The chairman of the board 
of arbitration is Homer B. Dibell, chief justice of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, and the other members are 
E. C. Davies, of Northwestern University, J. J. Farnum, 
office head, and E. E. Mileman, secretary of the brother- 
hood; William Walliser, vice-president, and C. H. West- 
brook, assistant general auditor, of the Chicago & North 
Western. 


The President’s Conference Committee on Federal Valu- 
ation of the Railroads has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an application for a rehearing on the 
commission’s order prescribing a system of depreciation 
accounting. The petition claims that the order is based on 
fundamental errors of both law and fact and asks that the 
carriers be permitted to present their views and evidence 
on the effect of the order in greater detail than was possible 
at the original hearing. The petition points out what the 
petitioner claims to be errors and states that these, together 
with other phases of the order, should be given further 
consideration by the commission. 


A new law which has been passed in Florida requires all 
persons driving motor vehicles to “Stop, Look and Listen” 
before crossing railway tracks at grade, where such cross- 
ings are not within an incorporated city or town, or are not 
protected by gates or watchmen, and have been designated 
by the state road department as “dangerous.” The law 
provides that the driver of the motor must come to a full 
stop within 50 ft. and not less than 10 ft. of such crossings 
and that he must “then look in -both directions along the 
track and listen for the approach of any locomotive, car 
or train of cars.” The railway company is required to put 
up suitable sign boards on both sides of the track, 200 ft. 
from the crossings, so arranged that the signs will reflect 
the lights of motor vehicle headlights at night. The law 
also provides that each locomotive “crossing or attempting 
to cross” a public highway covered by the act must be 
provided with a whistle, which must be blown in such a 
manner that the automobile driver who has complied with 
the law “will likely be warned thereby.” 
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Personal Mention 














General 


F. S. Weisbrook, engineer of maintenance of way and 
structures of the Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern, 
with headquarters at Davenport, Iowa, has been promoted 
to general manager, with headquarters at the same point, 
succeeding C. B. Rodgers, who hes retired on account of 
ill health. 


K. R. Ketcham, assistant engineer in the maintenance of 
way department of the Huntington and Logan divisions of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been promoted to assistant 
trainmaster on the Sandy Valley and Elkhorn sub-division, 
with headquarters at Jenkins, Ky. Mr. Ketcham entered 
the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio on June 6, 1920, as a 
rodman in the construction department on the Logan divi- 
sion. On May 1, 1923, he was promoted to draftsman on 
location surveys, and served in this capacity until the fall 
of 1923 when he was transferred to Huntington, W. Va., as 
instrumentman on construction work. On December 15, 
1923, he was promoted to draftsman in the office of the 
district engineer at Ashland, Ky., and on July 25, 1925, 
he was further promoted to assistant engineer in the main- 
tenance of way department, the position he was holding 
at the time of his recent promotion to assistant trainmaster. 


B. O. Johnson, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, whose 
early training embraced both engineering and maintenance 
of way, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to 
the president, with 
headquarters at St. 
Paul. Mr. Johnson 
was born on May 25, 
1878, at Worcester, 
Mass., and graduated 
from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute 
in 1900. He entered 
railway service in 
July of the same year 
as a track laborer on 
the Northern Pacific 
and during the fol- 
lowing two years was 
employed in various 
positions in the engi- 
neering department. 
He was promoted to 
roadmaster in 1903 
and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed roadmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
He returned to the Northern Pacific a year later as train- 
master and was promoted to superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone division in 1909, subsequently being transferred to the 
Fargo and Montana divisions. He went to Russia in 1917 
as a major in the railway corps of the United States Army, 
where he served for over five years, being advanced to 
colonel during his army service. Mr. Johnson was made 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation in 
1923, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion to assistant to the president. 





B. O. Johnson 


Engineering 


H. Israel, division engineer of the Illinois division of the 
Missouri Pacific, has moved his headquarters from IIlmo, 
Mo., to Bush, III. 


C. M. Cannon, division engineer of the South Florida 
division of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Arcadia, Fla., has been promoted to district engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Southern district, with headquarters 
at the same place, to succeed J. W. Sexton, who has been 
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transferred to the transportation department on the North 
Carolina division. G. C. Rustell has been appointed division 
engineer of the South Florida division, with headquarters at 
Arcadia, to succeed Mr. Cannon. 


L. E. Peterson, roadmaster on the Southern Pacific at 
Redding, Cal. has been promoted to assistant division 
engineer of the Salt Lake division, succeeding-H. L. Arch- 
bold, who has resigned. 


A. H. Sturdevant, office engineer in the office of the dis- 
trict engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at 
El Reno, Okla., has been promoted to division engineer of 
the Panhandle division, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at El Reno. 


H. M. Hockman, assistant engineer on the Clover Leaf 
district of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
promoted to division engineer on the Nickel Plate district, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding W. H. 
Burrage, deceased. 


R. P. Long, supervisor on the Wabash, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at the same place, succeeding A. N. Crowe, 
who has been transferred to Moberly, Mo., to take the 
place of A. P. Gardner, who has entered the service of the 
Ann Arbor. 


C. E. Lindsay, assistant supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings on the New York Central at Malone, N. Y., has been 
promoted to assistant division engineer on the Adirondack 
division, with headquarters at Utica, N. Y., to succeed 
J. N. Grim, whose promotion to supervisior of track is 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 


C. J. Swane, assistant engineer on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been promoted to division engineer, with headquarters at 
Miles City, Mont., succeeding E. Murray, who has been 
apponted chief carpenter of the Madison division, with 
headquarters at Madison, Wis. 


M. H. Brown, Jr., assistant division engineer of the Utah 
division of the Oregon Short Line, with headquarters at 
Pocatello, Idaho, has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Montana divison, wth headquarters at the same 
point succeeding J. H. Smith, who has been appointed 
assistant division engineer of the Utah division. 


B. J. Simmons, assistant engineer on the Western Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to engineer maintenance of way, with headquarters 
at the same place. T. L. Phillips, assistant engineer at 
San Francisco, has been promoted to principal assistant 
engineer, with headquarters at the same place. 


H. E. Stuckert, whose promotion to division engineer of 
the Houston North Shore, was noted in the July issue, was 
born at Portia, Ark., on March 8, 1896, and was educated 
at the George Washington and the Arkansas universities. 
He entered railway service in 1917 with the Missouri Pacific 
at Monroe, La. He served in the United States army from 
January, 1918, to June, 1919, and on his return to civil life 
entered the employ of the Gulf Coast Lines (now a part of 
the Missouri Pacific System). In July, 1926, he became 
an assistant engineer on the Houston Belt & Terminal (a 
subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific), which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion to division en- 
gineer. 


S. F. Grear, whose promotion to assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Illinois Central was noted in the July issue, 
entered railway service in 1907 as an engineering appren- 
tice on that road at Louisville, Ky. He was promoted to 
rodman at Water Valley, Miss., later in the same year, and 
in 1909 was transferred to the office of the engineer of 
bridges at Chicago. He was later promoted to chief drafts- 
man in that office, where he remained until December, 
1921, when he was transferred to the chief engineer’s office 
on special work in connection with state highway construc- 
tion. On February 1, 1923, he was made assistant engineer 
and chief clerk in the engineering department, and on Sep- 
tember 15, 1926, he was promoted to office engineer in the 
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chief engineer’s office, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion to assistant engineer of 


bridges. 


G. L. Sitton, chief engineer maintenance of way and struc- 
tures of the Eastern Lines of the Southern, has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include the Memphis division, and 
the territories of the engineers maintenance of way have 
been redistricted. G. P. Asbury. engineer maintenance 
of way, with headquarters at Danville, Va., will have juris- 
diction over the Danville, Richmond, Norfolk and Wins- 
ton-Salem divisions. G. E. Buckley, engineer maintenance 
of way, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C.,-will have 
jurisdiction over the Columbia, Charlotte, Spartanburg and 
Charleston divisions. J. A. Killian, engineer maintenance 
of way, with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn., will have 
jurisdiction over the Memphis, Knoxville, Asheville, Coster 
and Appalachia divisions and also over the Riverton branch, 
the Knoxville & Augusta railroad and the Knoxville & 
Bristol railway. R. Hayes, engineer maintenance of way, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., will have juris- 
diction over the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
the Alabama Great Southern, the New Orleans & North- 
eastern, the New Orleans Terminal, the Cincinnati, Burn- 
side & Cumberland River, the Harriman & Northeastern, 
and the Woodstock & Blocton. E. Bennett, roadmaster of 
the New Orleans & Northeastern and the New Orleans 
Terminal, with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
been promoted to engineer maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at Macon, Ga., and will have jurisdiction over the 
Atlanta division, the Georgia, Southern & Florida and the 
Florida & St. John’s River Terminal, succeeding J. S. Sharp, 
resigned. H. E. Tyrell, engineer maintenance of way, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., will have jurisdiction over 
the St. Louis-Louisville district, and R. D. Tobien, engi- 
neer maintenance of way, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., will have jurisdiction over the Alabama district. 

Mr. Bennett was born on May 26, 1886, at Irvington, Ky., 
and was educated at the Kentucky State University, where 
he graduated in 1909. He entered railway service on Sep- 
tember 1, of the same year, serving as a rodman and transit 
man until September 1, 1912, when he was promoted to 
assistant engineer. He was further promoted to resident 
engineer on the Southwestern district on February 1, 1917, 
and when that position was abolished on April 1, 1920, he 
was again made assistant engineer. He served in that 
position until the latter part of 1925, when he was pro- 
moted to roadmaster of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
and the New Orleans Terminal, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion to engineer main- 
tenance of way at Macon, Ga. 


Track 


Frank McInnerny, acting roadmaster on the Port Arthur 
division of the Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Transcona, Man., has been promoted to roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Portage La Prairie, Man., succeeding E. C. 
Dunlop, who has been transferred to Transcona. 


R. §S. Collins, acting roadmaster on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Ottawa, Kan., has been 
promoted to roadmaster, with the same headquarters. C. E. 
Ennis, roadmaster at Rincon, N. M., has resumed his duties 
after a leave of absence of several months. 


C. R. Gerard, assistant track supervisor on Division No. 3 
of the Long Island at Jamaica, L. I., has been transferred 
as acting supervisor to Division No. 2, with the saine head- 
quarters, temporarily filling the place of R. L. Haring, 
supervisor, who has been granted a leave of absence on 
account of illness. 


P, J. Weiland, whose promotion to roadmaster on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, was noted in the July issue, was born on 
July 5, 1902, at Bridgewater, S. D. He entered railway 
service on April 1, 1916, as a section laborer at Bridgewater 
and on July 1, 1920, was promoted to section foreman at 
the same place, later being transferred to Mitchell, S. D. 
He was promoted to extra gang foreman on September 1, 
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1923, and on July 1, 1926, he was further promoted to as- 
sistant roadmaster on the I. & D. division, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent promotion to road- 
master. 


J. N. Grim, assistant division engineer of the Adirondack 
division of the New York Central, with headquarters at 
Utica, N. Y., has been promoted to supervisor, with head- 
quarters at Remsen, N. Y., succeeding O. C. Anderson, who 
has been transferred to the Electric division at New York. 
Mr. Grim entered the service of the New York Central in 
1900 as a transitman and has served as bridge and building 
inspector, assistant supervisor of track and assistant di- 
vision engineer, holding the last named position at the time 
of his recent promotion to supervisor. 


George ‘A. Boyer, assistant engineer on the Beaumont 
division of the Southern Pacific, has been promoted to 
roadmaster of the Terminals division, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., succeeding R. R. McDuff, who has been 
transferred to the Yoakum district of the Houston division, 
with headquarters at Yoakum, Tex., succeeding J. L. Lessor, 
who in turn has been transferred to the Hearne district of 
the Dallas division of the Houston & Texas Central, with 
headquarters at Navasota, Tex., where he succeeds J. V. 
Murphy, resigned. 


M. C. Groseclose, of the enginecring department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been promoted to road- 
master, with headquarters at Waurika, Okla., to succeed 
C. M. Webb, who has been transferred to Ft. Worth, Tex., 
to take the place of Jerry O’Connor, retired. B. F. Wright, 
section foreman on the Kansas division, has been pro- 
moted to roadmaster, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
and J. E. O’Brien, section foreman and former roadmaster 
on the Illinois division, has been promoted to roadmaster, 
with headquarters at Peoria, Ill, both newly created posi- 
tions. 


W. M. Swanson, whose promotion to roadmaster on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Cen- 
terville, Iowa, was noted in the July issue, was born at 
Quincy, Ill, on July 8, 1876. He entered railway service 
on March 16, 1891, as a section laborer on the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City and was promoted to section fore- 
man at Durham, Mo., in 1895, being transferred later to 
Stahl, Mo., and Navinger. In 1902 he was employed on 
the construction of the Iowa & St. Louis (now a part of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy), where he remained 
as section foreman after the road was placed in operation 
and which position he was holding at the time of his re- 
cent promotion to roadmaster. 


C. R. Gates, track supervisor on the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to road- 
master of the New Orleans & Northeastern and the New 
Orleans Terminal, with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
to succeed E. Bennett, whose promotion to engineer main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., is noted 
elsewhere in this issue. J. H. Waters, roadmaster on the 
Mobile division, with headquarters at Selma, Ala., has been 
transferred to the Birmingham division with headquarters 
at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding S. E. Sims, who has been 
moved to Selma to take the place formerly held by Mr. 
Waters. a 


Boyd Strauser, section foreman on the Bloomsburg di- 
vision of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Blooms- 
purg, Pa., has been promoted to track supervisor on the 
Southern division of that road with headquarters at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., succeeding Murt Dowling, who has been 
promoted to roadmaster on the same division, with head- 
quarters at Stroudsburg, Pa., to succeed Thomas Sexton, 
who died on April 16. Mr. Strauser, who was born on Sep- 
tember 14, 1881, at Bloomsburg, entered railway service as 
a section laborer on the Lackawanna, at Bloomsburg, in 
1899. On October 6, 1904, he was promoted to section fore- 
man on the Bloomsburg division, with the same headquar- 
ters, and has held this position until his recent promotion 
to track supervisor. 

Mr. Dowling, who was born at Stewartsville, N. J., on 
May 30, 1875, entered railway service with the D., L. & 
W. ,as a section laborer on May 1, 1893, at Stewartsville, 
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and on March 1, 1899, was promoted to section foreman, 
acting in that capacity until 1901, when he was placed in 
charge of a switch and construction gang. In 1915 he was 
promoted to supervisor, with headquarters at Stroudsburg, 
and on April 16, 1927, was promoted to acting roadmaster,. 
with the same headquarters. He held the latter position 
until July 1, 1927, when he was appointed roadmaster, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Sexton. 


L. B. Woods, assistant on an engineer corps on the 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted to assistant supervisor, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding F. A. 
Dever, who has been transferred to the Pan Handle di- 
vision, with headquarters at Dennison, Ohio, a newly 
created position. P. C. Smedley, assistant on the engineer 
corps on the Philadelphia Terminal division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been promoted to supervisor on the New York 
division, succeeding D. B. Jones, who has been assigned to 
duties in the division engineer’s office. W. D. Brackett, 
assistant on the engineer corps on the Conemaugh division, 
has been promoted to assistant supervisor on the Trenton 
division, with headquarters at Jamesburg, N. J., to take 
the place of E. C. Waters, who has resigned. C. S. Hager, 
on special duty in the office of the engineer maintenance of 
way of the Philadelphia division, has been assigned to 
handle the duties of the supervisor at Williamsport, Pa., 
in the place of W. S. Springer, who is in ill health. 


Robert Ashley, whose appointment as roadmaster on the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Antigo, 
Wis., was noted in the July issue, was born on August 3, 
1886, at Roanoke, Va. and entered railway service on 
April 1, 1905, as a water boy on the Lexington & Eastern 
(now a part of the Louisville & Nashville). He entered 
the service of the North Western on April 1, 1914, as a 
section labor at Crandon, Wis., and was promoted to sec- 
tion foreman at Pelican, Wis., on April 1, 1915. He was 
further promoted to extra gang foreman on May 1, 1916, 
and acted in this capacity during the summers until No- 
vember 24, 1924, when he was promoted to assistant road- 
master at Ironwood, Mich., which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent promotion to roadmaster. 


D. J. Russell has been appointed roadmaster on the Port- 
land division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Oakridge, Ore., in the place of C. H. Neal, who has been 
transferred to Redding, Cal., to succeed L. E. Peterson, 
who has been promoted to assistant division engineer on 
the Salt Lake division. H. H. Brookfield has been ap- 
pointed roadmaster of the Truckee district of the Sacra- 
mento division with headquarters at Truckee, Nev., to re- 
place F. D. Dutton, who has been transferred to the San 
Francisco district of the Coast division, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., a newly created position. C. N. My- 
rick has been appointed roadmaster of the Suisun district 
of the Western division, succeeding J. F. Gallagher, who 
has been transferred to the Port Costa district, with head- 
quarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., a newly created position. 


V. H. Carruthers, whose appointment as roadmaster on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Weyburn, Sask., 
was noted in the June issue, was born on June 27, 1893, 
at Harcourt, N. B., and was educated at the University of 
Toronto. Mr. Carruthers entered railway service during 
the summer of 1913 as a rodman on the Intercolonial (now 
a part of the Canadian National) and served in that position 
and as topographer with that road during his school vaca- 
tions in 1913, 1914 and 1915. He was in military service 
with the Canadian artillery in England and France from 
May 2, 1916, until March, 1919. On his return to Canada 
he entered the service of the Canadian Pacific as a rod- 
man and later was promoted to instrumentman, being em- 
ployed by that company during the summer vacations of 
his course at the University of Toronto. From October, 
1923, to January 1, 1924, he was assistant foreman on con- 
struction at Foam Lake, Sask., becoming instrumentman on 
maintenance of way on the latter date at Kenora, Ont. 
From January, 1925, to April of the same year he was in- 
strumentman on maintenance of way on the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Fulton, Ky., and Champaign, Ill. Returning to the 
Canadian Pacific in April, 1925, he resumed his position as 
instrumentman at Kenora and in October, 1925, was pro- 





August, 1927 


moted to acting roadmaster, with headquarters at Virden, 
Man. He was advanced to roadmaster, with headquarters 
at Ft. William, Ont., in March, 1926, and in August of the 
same year was appointed roadmaster on the Kettle Valley, 
with headquarters at Princeton, B. C., which position he was 
holding at the time of recent appointment as roadmaster on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Weyburn, Sask. 


Changes on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


As a result of a recent revision of the territories on the 
Boston and Midland divisions of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, one supervisor has been eliminated, 
and the following changes have been made: C. W. Rogers, 
track supervisor, with headquarters at South Braintree, 
Mass., has been transferred to Providence, R. I., succeeding 
J. Gigliotti, who has been transferred to New London, 
Conn., taking the place of T. A. Londregan, who was re- 
cently retired on a pension and who died on June 11, as 
noted elsewhere. W. F. Sullivan, supervisor at Boston, has 
been transferred to South Braintree, with the following 
jurisdiction: Boston Terminal to Middleboro, Mass.; West 
Quincy branch; Braintree Highlands, Mass., to Stoughton 
Junction; and Neponset to Mattapan. H. O. Quigley, su- 
pervisor, with headquarters at Boston, has been given jur- 
isdiction including Boston Terminal to Readville Transfer; 
Boston Freight Terminal to Ashcroft; and Forest Hills to 
Readville, via Dedham. .The jurisdiction of D. Maconi, 
track supervisor at Franklin, Mass., has been changed to 
include Ashcroft to Willimantic; Cook street to East Black- 
stone, Mass.; Franklin to Ashland; and West Roxbury to 
Needham Junction. 


: Purchasing and Stores 


T. N. McKeown, assistant purchasing agent on the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with headquarters at Victoria, B. C., has been 
promoted to purchasing agent, with headquarters at the 
same place. William Bell, commissary purchasing agent, 
with headquarters at Victoria, has been promoted to assist- 
ant purchasing agent to succeed Mr. McKeown. 


Frank §S. Austin, general storekeeper of the Boston & 
Albany, with headquarters at West Springfield, Mass., has 
been promoted to purchasing agent, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., succeeding Frederic A. Ryer, who has re- 
tired. George E. Johnston, storekeeper at Allston, Mass., 
has been promoted to general storekeeper, with headquar- 
ters at West Springfield to succeed Mr. Austin. 


Bridges and Buildings 


C. P. Gilmore, general supervisor of maintenance of way 
and structures of the Western Pacific, with headquarters 
at Oakland, Cal., has been appointed general supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, with headquarters at the same place. 


C. M. Setzer, bridge and building foreman on the Char- 
lotte division of the Southern, with headquarters at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., has been promoted to assistant bridge and build- 
ing supervisor on the same division, with headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding B. O. Wooley, deceased. 


E. Murray, division engineer on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Miles City, Mont., has 
been appointed chief carpenter on the Madison division, 
with headquarters at Madison, Wis., succeeding N. Gregory, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


C. L. Lowell, inspector of bridges and buildings on the 
Adirondack division of the New York Central, Malone, 
N. Y., has been promoted to assistant supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, to succeed C. E. Lindsay, whose promotion 
to assistant division engineer of the same division, with 
headquarters at Utica, N. Y., is noted elsewhere in this 
issue. F, J. Dutcher, assistant supervisor of track on the 
Syracuse division, with headquarters at East Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed inspector of bridges and buildings to 
succeed Mr. Lovell. 


B. F. Cary, whose promotion to bridge and building su- 
pervisor on the Southern, with headquarters at Alexandria, 
Va., was noted in the June issue, was born on December 
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16, 1888, at Bullock, N. C. He entered railway service on 
October 15, 1906, as a bridge and building laborer on the 
Southern and became a bridge and building carpenter on 
June 1, 1907. He was promoted to assistant foreman 
on August 15, 1908, and was further promoted to foreman 
on May 31, 1910, serving in this position until January 1, 
1926, when he was promoted to track supervisor. He was 
made assistant bridge and building supervisor on March 
15, 1926, and on October 15 of the same year was again 
appointed track supervisor. He was made assistant bridge 
and building supervisor on January 1, 1927, in which posi- 
tion he was serving at Keysville, Va. at the time of his 
recent promotion to bridge and building supervisor at 
Alexandria. ; 


Obituary 


Cc. Scribner, assistant engineer of scales on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died in that city on July 13. 


T. A. Londregan, track supervisor on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at New London, 
Conn., who was retired on a pension early in the year, died 
on June 11. 


O. Halling, supervisor on the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at Red Wing, Minn., was killed near 
Cannon Falls, Minn., when a weed mowing machine on 
which he was riding was struck by a locomotive. 


Peter M. Swenson, superintendent of bridges and build- 
ings on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, died 
at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., on July 22. Mr. Swen- 
son, who was born in Sweden in 1861, came to this country 
in 1881 and was in the employ of the Soo Line since 1886. 


John D. Keiley, division engineer on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va., was killed 
in a railway motor car accident on June 8. Mr. Keiley was 
born on April 19, 
1898, at Asheville, N. C., 
and was educated at 
the Brooklyn Poly- 
technical Institute, 
following which he 
was connected with 
the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, 
for one year. He en- 
tered railway service 
in the statistical de- 
partment of the New 
York Central and 
later was employed 
in the maintenance of 
way department. He 
entered the service of 
the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in April, 1922, 
as an assistant engi- 
neer at Richmond, 
Va, and was _ pro- 
moted to supervisor, with headquarters at Russell, Ky., in 
1924. In May of the present year he was further promoted 
to division engineer, with headquarters at Clifton Forge, 





John D. Keiley 


Va., which position he was holding at the time of his death. : 


Mr. Keiley was chairman of the Committee on the Collec- 
tion of Cost Data of the Roadmasters’ Association. 


George E. Bitz, general supervisor of bridges on the New 
York Central, Lines West, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose death on March 13 was noted in the May issue, 
was born on January 27, 1864, at Monroe, Mich., and en- 
tered the service of the New York Central as a carpenter 
in the bridge department on April 16, 1885. He was pro- 
moted to assistant bridge foreman in 1889 and in 1897 was 
further promoted to inspector of bridges. He afterward 
became a local inspector in the office of the bridge engi- 
neer and in 1918 he was made assistant bridge inspector, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. He was later made gen- 
eral supervisor of bridges, Lines West, which position he 
was holding at the time of his death. 
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Construction News 














The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has awarded a con- 
tract to the McClintic-Marshall Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the construction of shop buildings at Cleburne, 
Texas. This work involves the use of about 2,800 tons of 
steel. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has awarded a contract to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a 500-ton Simplex automatic electric coaling station 
at Lakeland, Fla. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has awarded a contract to Shees- 
ley & Janney of Johnstown, Pa., for work on the elimina- 
tion of a grade crossing on Paddock road, Cincinnati, O., 
which will cost $135,000. A contract has also been let to 
the Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, Md., for a 
part of the same project, to cost about $30,000. 

The Toledo & Cincinnati, a subsidiary of the B. & O., 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to construct an extension of 4.3 miles from Ham- 
ilton Furnace, in Butler county, Ohio. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie has received bids for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete overhead highway 
bridge at Shermansville, Pa., which will cost around 
$118,564. 

The Canadian National has awarded a contract to the 
Tomlinson Construction Company, Winnipeg, Man., for the 
construction of a line between a point near Sturgis, Sask., 
and Hudson Bay Junction, with a branch from a point on 
this line to a point between Crooked River, Sask., and 
Mistatim, a total of about 132 miles. 

A contract has been let to the Campbell Construction 
Company, Winnipeg, Man., for clearing the right of way, 
grading and construction of culverts for a belt line at 
Saskatoon, Sask., to have a total length of about 7 miles. 
A contract for clearing the right-of-way, grading and con- 
struction of culverts for a line between Weyburn, Sask., 
and Radville, 23 miles, has been awarded to Hett & Sibbald, 
Ltd., and Bryson Brothers, Prince Albert, Sask. The cost 
of this project is estimated at $570,000. The Campbell Con- 
struction Company, Calgary, Alta. has been awarded the 
contract for grading and construction of culverts for a line 
from Shell Brook, Sask., west to a point west of Shell 
Lake, Sask., 77 miles. Expenditures necessary for the 
completion of the entire line are estimated to total about 
$2,480,000. 

A contract for the construction of a line from a point 
near Spruce Lake, Sask., through Le Claire, Sask., to the 
North Saskatchewan river, 30 miles, has been let to Dutton 
& Mannix, Winnipeg, Man., at an approximate cost of $990,- 
000. Stewart and Cameron, Ltd. Winnipeg, have been 
awarded a contract for the grading and construction of 
culverts for a line from Elk Point, Alta., east to the North 
Saskatchewan river, 19 miles, at an estimated cost of 
$745,000. The same contractor will grade and construct 
culverts for a line from a point east of Ashmont, Alta., 
east to Bonnyville, 38 miles. The total cost of this exten- 
sion is estimated to be $1,415,000. 

Bids closed on July 21 for clearing the right-of-way, 
grading and construction of culverts on the Sturgis-Pee- 
sane branch, 79 miles, and on the Willowbrook North- 
westerly branch, 22 miles, in Saskatchewan, and on the 
Bretona-Cloverbar cut-off, 11 miles, in Alberta. 

Bids closed on July 29 for the construction of a coaling 
station of 100-ton capacity at Hope, B. C. 


The Canadian Pacific has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a 2,000,000-bu. addition to the grain elevator 
at Port McNicoll, Ont., which will include necessary work- 
ing house facilities. 

A contract has been let to the Dominion Construction 
Company for a nine-mile double-track line diversion, ex- 
tending from Esher to Healy, west of Chapleau, Ont. 

A contract for the grading of the line extension from 
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Rosetown, Sask., to Perdue, 31 miles, has been let to Dut- 
ton & Mannix, Winnipeg, Man. Pile trestle work on this 
extension and on the extensions from Maxstone, Sask., 
west 30 miles, and from Asquith, Sask., northwest 20 miles, 
will be done by Duff, Flint & Co., Winnipeg. 

A contract for the construction of a branch line between 
Foam Lake, Sask., and Duval, 75 miles, has been let to 
W. P. Dutton & Co., Winnipeg, Man. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has awarded a contract to the 
U. G. I. Contracting Company for the sub-structure of a 
new railroad bridge across the Ohio river between Cin- 
cinnati and Covington O. This work is to cost $500,000 
and includes, besides other work, the installation of several 
large piers in the Ohio river under 40 to 50 ft. of water. 


The Chicago & North Western has reached an agreement 
with the city of Chicago for the construction of three high- 
way subways under the tracks at Peterson and Rogers 
avenues. The estimated cost is $375,000, of which about 
$108,000 will be paid by the city. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of locomotive repair shop facili- 
ties, including a one-story machine shop addition, at Silvis, 
Ill., at a cost of about $125,000, to the T. S. Leake Con- 
struction Company, Chicago. 

Plans have been prepared for the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete and steel bridge, 2,400 ft. long, over the 
Canadian river near Fritch, Tex., the floor of which will be 
152 ft. above water level. The cost of the entire structure 
is estimated at $1,000,000. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has made plans 
for a new passenger station at Paterson, N. J., to cost 
around $100,000 and will close bids on this work August 1. 


The Erie has let a contract to the Newhall Construction 
Corporation, of Cleveland, O., for the building of a stock- 
feeding station at Buffalo, N. Y. The work involves the 
building of pens, 500 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, and also feed 
barns and a small office building. The cost of the work 
will be approximately $100,000. 

This road and the Pennsylvania have made plans for the 
elimination of grade crossings on their lines at Akron, O. 


The Florida East Coast is contributing to the cost of two 
overhead bridges to eliminate grade crossings at Vero 
Beach, Fla., and Olympia. The bridges are being built by 
the state highway department at an estimated cost of 
$112,000. 


The Great Northern has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission applications for authority to assume the 
obligation of the Oregon Trunk under the commission's 
certificate and order to build the proposed line from Bend 
to Paunina, Ore., and also for authority to operate under 
an agreement with the Southern Pacific and Central Pacific 
over their Natron cut-off from Paunina to Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and a track of its own serving industries in Klamath 
Falls and connecting with the terminals of the Oregon 
Trunk. The Great Northern proposes to use a somewhat 
different route from that proposed by the Oregon Trunk, 
operating over a logging road of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 


pany for 25 miles south of Bend, in which it proposes to 


buy a three-fourths interest for $375,000. 

Contracts for the installation of a treating cylinder, stor- 
age tanks and working tanks at the tie-treating plant under 
construction at Hillyard, Wash., have been let to the Puget 
Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash., and to the Wil- 
liams Brothers Company, Minneapolis, Minn. A steel 
building for housing the adzing, boring and incising ma- 
chinery will be constructed by the Union Iron Works, 
Spokane, Wash. Company forces are employed in the 
major part of the construction. 


The Gulf & Ship Island has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for the construction 
of a 150-mile line extending from a connection with the 
main line of the G. & S. I. at Mendenhall, Miss., in a gen- 
eral northerly direction through Kosciusko, Miss., Zama, 
Carthage, Canton, and Pelatachie, to serve a lumber traffic. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has accepted a gift 
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of 320 acres of land from the citizens of Presidio, Tex., to 
be used as a site for shops, roundhouse, and a station for 
the line now under construction between Las Norias, Chi- 
huahua, and the Rio Grande. 


The Kansas City Terminal has awarded a contract to the 
List & Weatherly Construction Company for the construc- 
tion of the Van Brunt boulevard subway under eight tracks 
of this company at Kansas City, Mo. The approximate 
expenditure is $290,000. 


The Lehigh Valley has been ordered by the New Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners to eliminate the 
grade crossings of two of this company’s three tracks at 
Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, N. J. The Pennsylvania, 
which has two tracks across this street at this point, will 
participate in the necessary work. The total cost is 
estimated at $514,867. 

This road plans to let further contracts shortly for pier 
construction in connection with the Lehigh Valley-Penn- 
sylvania Bridge over Newark Bay. It also plans the con- 
struction of a number of small bridges on its line at dif- 
ferent points in New Jersey. 


The Lehigh Valley and the Pennsylvania have given a 
contract to the Arthur McMullen Company, of New York, 
for the construction of four main piers on pneumatic caisson 
foundations for the bridge across the Newark bay. The 
approximate cost of work covered by this contract is about 


$1,000,000. 


The Missouri Pacific has purchased a grain elevator of 
460,000-bu. capacity at Omaha, Neb., which will be enlarged 
to a total capacity of 1,000,000-bu. 

A contract has been awarded to the Foundation Company 
of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo., for the construction of a 
water station and treating plant at Hermann, Mo. 


The Mound City & Eastern has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to build a new line 
from Mound City to Leola, S. D., approximately 70 miles. 
Julius Rosholt, 615 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is president of the company. 


The New York Central has awarded a contract to James 
Stewart & Co., for the erection of a 35-story office building 
to bridge Park avenue between 45th and 46th streets, N. Y. 
The building was designed by Warren & Wetmore, archi- 
tects, and will cost $9,000,000. The structure, which will 
contain stores and will have frontages on Vanderbilt and 
Park avenues, is linked up directly with the plan to elim- 
inate the bottle-neck traffic situation at the north end of 
the Grand Central Terminal by the opening of Depew 
Place. A separate contract for a roadway running through 
the building has been let to James Stewart & Co. 

Bids closed on July 12 for the building of a new passen- 
ger station at Buffalo, N. Y., to cost around $3,000,000. 

H. R. Beebe, Inc., of Utica, N. Y., has been awarded a 
contract for the alteration and additions to an inspection 
shed at West Albany, N. Y. Another contract has been 
awarded to the Lyons-Slattery Company, Inc., of New York 
City for the filling for main line tracks at the north approach 
to Dyckman Street bridge at New York. A contract has 
been awarded to E. J. Doyle, White Plains, N. Y., for the 
construction of an outlet drive and plaza extension at 
Hartsdale, N. Y. A contract has also been let to the John 
Johnson Construction Company of Buffalo, N. Y., for pas- 
senger yard drainage at Buffalo, N. Y. Wm. M. Ballard, 
Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., has been awarded a contract for 
the remodeling of pit and furnishing and placing a 110-ft. 
turntable, at Rensselaer, N. Y. 

A contract has been let to the Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of a 50-ton, one-track, 
electric, steel coaling station at Olivers, Ind. The same 
contractor has been awarded a contract for the installation 
of a one-track, electric cinder plant at the same point. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has announced 
plans for the construction of a freight terminal at Cleve- 
land, O., involving a total expenditure of about $10,000,000, 
following a decision in the United States District Court at 
Cleveland, upholding the right of the railroad to condemn 
tand to be used as a site for the project. The freight house 
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proper will have outside dimensions of 150 ft. by 824 ft., 
and will be located along Broadway avenue, between Cen- 
tral avenue and East Twenty-fifth street. 


The New York, Westchester & Boston has awarded a 
contract to Dwight P. Robinson & Co., of New York, for 
double-tracking its line from Harrison to Rye, N. Y. 


The Northern Pacific has been authorized to abandon 
that portion of its Bitter Root branch from Florence to 
Hamilton in Ravalli County, Mont., 25.77 miles, on the 
west side of the Bitter Root river and to construct a line 
between the same points on the east side of the river. The 
carrier contended that the location on the east.side of the 
river was nearer the agricultural center of the valley’ and 
that the proposed change would promote development in 
agriculture, dairying and general industry. 


The Oregon Trunk has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a line from a point 25 miles south of Bend, 
Ore., to Chemult, 45 miles, to Hauser Brothers Construction 
Company, Portland, Ore. 


The Panhandle & Santa Fe has been authorized to con- 
struct a line of railroad in Carson and Hutchinson counties, 
Tex., from White Deer, in Carson county, thence north and 
northwest to a point in Hutchinson county, a distance of 
21 miles. Construction costs are estimated at $921,900 for 
the first section including 15 miles of sidings, and $1,032,400 
for the second section, including 12 miles of side tracks. 


The Pennsylvania has awarded a contract to A. N. 
Spooner & Son, Inc., New York, for the reconstruction of 
Pier K at Jersey City, N. J., to cost about $600,000. A 
contract has also been let to J. G. Kenan Co., Cleveland, 
O., for the construction of a bridge carrying this road’s 
tracks over the Nickel Plate near Seventy-ninth street, 
Cleveland O., which will cost around $180,000. A contract 
has been awarded to W. F. Trimble & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. for grading work at Sewickley, Pa. which it is 
estimated, will cost $100,000. 


The Piedmont & Northern is making plans to complete 
connecting links between Spartanburg, S. C. and Gastonia, 
N. C., a distance of 56 miles, and between Charlotte and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., a distance of 70 miles. 


The Reading has prepared plans for a $2,000,000 passenger 
express station to be erected at Broad and Huntingdon 
Streets, North Philadelphia, and to serve as the pivotal 
point for the Reading’s service to New York. The North 
Philadelphia Station, which is expected to be in use within 
18 months, will replace the present north and southbound 
stations in Huntingdon Street and become the company’s 
only general express stop inside the city limits. 

This company plans to erect a new freight and passenger 
terminal at Lansing, Pa. 


The San Benito & Rio Grande Valley has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of line from Fernando, Tex., 
eastward 6 miles to the Gulf of Mexico to the W. T. 
Montgomery Company, San Antonio, Tex. Another con- 
tract has been let to the W. H. Nichols Company, Dallas, 
Tex., for the construction of a line from San Benito, Tex., 
eastward 18 miles to Laguna Vista on the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Southern Pacific has awarded contracts aggregating 
approximately $240,000 for stations and other buildings on 


its recently completed Rio Grande Valley extension in’ 


Texas, as follows: To the Ware Company, Houston, Tex., 
$100,000; to R. W. Abbott, McAllen, Tex., $120,000; to 
William D. Uecker, $20,150. 

A contract has been awarded to the G. E. and E. E. 
Reiman Company, New Orleans, La., for the construction 
of a two-story reinforced concrete, brick and steel fruit 
warehouse on Front street at Julia street, New Orleans. 
The cost of the structure, which will include an office 
building attached to the warehouse, will be about $100,000. 


The Tulsa, Wewoka & Southern has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate for the con- 
struction of a line of approximately 220 miles, between 
Tulsa and Ardmore, Okla., passing through or near 
Okemah, Wewoka and Ada. S. S. Orwig, of Wewoka, is 
president. 
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Supply Trade News 




















General 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory has moved its office 
and laboratory at Birmingham, Ala., to a new building 
where a Riehle testing machine of 400,000-lb. capacity has 
been installed. 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
Erie Steam Shovel Company, Erie, Pa., are to be merged, 
and a new company will be organized to take over the 
assets of the present companies. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
has purchased the Columbia Steel Company and the Forged 
Steel Wheel Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., subsidiaries of 
the Standard Steel Car Company. This company has 
moved its St. Louis offices from the Boatman Bank build- 
ing to 901 Ambassador building. 


The Air Reduction Company, Inc., New York, has bought 
the business, insofar as the manufacture and sale of oxygen, 
acetylene and similar products are concerned, of the United 
Gas Improvement Contracting Company, a subsidiary of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, and the United 
Oxygen Company, Philadelphia. The purchase includes 
oxygen plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Chester, Milton, Enola 
and Reading and an acetylene plant at Bridgeport, Pa. 


Personal 


Eckley H. Stearns, New York manager for the Adams 
& Westlake Company, has retired from active interest in 
that concern. 


F. K. Armstrong, of the New York sales branch of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, has been promoted to manager 
of the branch office which that company has opened at 
Newark, N. J. 


William Charles Kidd, sales representative of the Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation, Hilburn, N. Y., died at his home in 
Suffern, N. Y., on July 5, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Kidd, who was 
widely known among 
railway and _ supply 
men as “Captain Kidd,” 
was born on April 23, 
1858, in Burnley, Eng- 
land. In 1881 he en- 
tered the employ of 
the Ramapo _ Iron 
Works (now the 
Ramapo Ajax Corpora- 
tion) at Hilburn as a 
machinist, where he 
was instrumental in 
the development of 
the Ramapo automatic 
switchboard. He later 
entered the sales or- 
ganization of the com- 
pany, with which he 
had been connected for 
more than 25 years at 
the time of his death. 
Mr. Kidd was secretary-treasurer and a particularly active 
member of the Track Supply Association, the organization 
of supply concerns which exhibit at the annual conventions 
of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 
He was also one of the founders of the Metropolitan Track 
Supervisors’ Club, New York, in 1921, and was secretary- 
treasurer of that organization from its beginning until early 
this year when he was made honorary secretary-treasurer 
for lie. 


S. F. Graver, vice-president and treasurer of the Graver 
Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., has been elected presi- 
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dent and treasurer, succeeding as president, J. P. Graver, 
who remains as second vice-president. K. W. Bartlett, 
general manager, has been elected third vice-president and 
A. E. Lucius, of Lucius, Buehler & Lucius, Chicago, legal 
representatives of the company, has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary. 


Charles F. Simpson has been appointed district engi- 
neer for Tennessee for the Portland Cement Association, 
with headquarters in the Cotton States building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


M. J. Harkless has been appointed sales engineer of the 
contractors’ department of the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago. Mr. Harkless was formerly an 
engineer in the railway and marine supply department of 
the Buda Company, Harvey, III. 


Burton L. Delack, assistant manager of the Schenectady 
works of the General Electric Company, has been pro- 
moted to acting manager to succeed C. E. Eveleth, who 
has been elected vice-president. Edward A. Wagner, man- 
aging engineer, in charge of all distribution transformers, 
with headquarters at Pittsfield, has been promoted to act- 
ing manager of the Pittsfield works, succeeding C. C. Ches- 
ney, now vice-president in charge of manufacturing, and 
Giuseppe Facciola, works engineer of the Pittsfield works, 
has been promoted to associate manager and works en- 
gineer of the Pittsfield works. 


J. H. Kinney, general sales manager of the Cyclone 
Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., has been promoted to 
general manager, succeeding J. W. Meaker, who has re- 
signed to become president of the Bates Valve Bag Com- 
pany, Chicago. H. §. Chapman, treasurer, has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager to succeed Mr. Kinney 
and has been succeeded by A. W. Kirkham, assistant treas- 
urer, who in turn has been succeeded by W. M. Jensen, 
cashier. R. E. Pinniger, district sales manager at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to eastern sales manager, 
with headquarters at Newark, N. J., and has been suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Burr, assistant district sales manager at 
Newark. 

Charles W. Bryan, chief engineer of the American Bridge 
Company, with headquarters at New York, died on June 
25 in the New Rochelle, N. Y:, hospital. Mr. Bryan was 
born in 1863 at Wash- 
ington, Mo., and gradu- 
ated from Washington 
University in 1885. 
After the completion 
of his college course 
he was a draftsman 
for C. Shaler Smith, a 
well known bridge en- 
gineer at St. Louis, 
Mo., and for the Edge 
Moor Iron Company, 
Wilmington, Del., un- 
til 1887, with the ex- 
ception of a few months 
when he was an engi- 
neer in the bridge de- 
partment of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. Mr. 
Bryan served as an 
engineer in the design- 
ing and estimating of- 
fice of the Edge Moor 
bridge works and later as chief engineer until the Edge 
Moor company was absorbed by the American Bridge 
Company, when he was transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
charge of bridge contracts in that district. In 1901 he 
was transferred to New York as eastern division contract- 
ing manager and in 1906 he was appointed chief engineer 
of the American Bridge Company of New York, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Bridge Company, in addition to 
his other duties. He was appointed chief engineer of the 
American Bridge Company in 1906, which position he was 
holding at the time of his death. 
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Paul Kircher, vice-president of the Canadian Concrete 
Products Company, Ltd., a subsidiary of the Massey Con- 
crete Products Corporation, Chicago, and also resident 
manager of the Union 
Switch & Signal Com- 
pany at Montreal, Que., 
died in Chicago on 
June 10 from pneu- 
monia. Mr. Kircher 
was born on July 27, 
1890, at Chicago, and 
graduated from the 
University of Illinois 
in 1911. After leaving 
school he served as a 
chainman, rodman and 
instrumentman for the 
City of Chicago, and 
later entered railway 
service as a draftsman 
on the Illinois Central. 
th In 1916 he became an 
omorr® engineer in the promo- 

‘ tion bureau of the 
Paul Kircher Universal Portland 
Cement Company, Chi- 
cago, leaving that company to become office manager for 
the Massey Concrete Products Corporation, of which he 
was later sales manager. In 1919 he was promoted to 
resident manager of the corporation and also of the 
Canadian Concrete Products Company, Ltd., with head- 
quarters in New York. In August, 1920, he was promoted 
to manager of the pole department, with headquarters at 
Chicago and continued his duties as resident manager of 
the Canadian company. In 1925, he was elected vice- 
president of the Canadian Concrete Products Company, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., which office he was 
holding at the time of his death. 





Trade Publications 


Multiple Tie Plugs.—D. B. Frampton & Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently issued a ten-page booklet in which 
is described and illustrated the multiple tie plug manu- 
factured by this company, and also a new method of 
assembling these plugs for shipment and distribution on 
the right-of-way. 


Gasoline Shovels, Ditchers and Cranes—The Orton Crane 
& Shovel Company, Chicago, has issued a 16-page bulletin, 
No. 42, describing its Model V gasoline shovel, ditchers 
and cranes. Illustrations are given of the machines in 
operation in various classes of work as well as of their 
important details, together with clearance diagrams for 
each type of equipment. 


Concrete Breakers.—The Sullivan Machinery Company, 
Chicago, has issued a second edition of Bulletin No. 81-I, 
a 16-page booklet describing two types of concrete breakers, 
one a heavy duty tool weighing 75 lb. and the other, for 
light duty, weighing 48 lb. The book is copiously illustrated 
showing various kinds of work, both in this country and 
abroad, on which these tools were used. Performance rec- 
ords are also given for different kinds of work. 


Track Circuit Hand Book.—This is the name of a new 
treatise prepared by M. W. Manz, manager railroad material 
sales, in collaboration with J. B. Weigel and W. P. Bovard, 
engineers of the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
which is of interest to the officer in charge of track main- 
tenance because of the large amount of space devoted to- 
rail bonds. Particular attention is given to the theories 
and facts concerning the gas welded bonding and the appli- 
cation, maintenance and economy of the low resistance 
type of bond. Part 2 comprises an exhaustive study of the 
methods of making computations for a-c. and d-c. track 
circuits and Part 3 contains a series of tables and charts 
for use in circuit computations. The book contains 154 
pages 7% in. by 5 in. bound in fabricoid and is well 
illustrated. 
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KILLING WEEDS 


F ONE were to compare the maintenance methods 
of today with those of 10 or 20 years ago, one of 
the changes which he would note would be the 
increasing attention that is now being paid to refine- 
ments in many practices. Nowhere is this being 
given more consideration than in the eradication of 
weeds from the track section. Whereas weed elimi- 
hation was formerly considered a problem on many 
lines only when they interfered with train operation, 
it is now considered very generally as an ‘aid to good 
track maintenance ‘itself and. worthy of attention 
from this standpoint alone. This has come about in 
part from a growing realization of the destructive 
effects of vegetation on ballast, on ties and on the 
maintenance of good line and surface. It is also in no 
small measure a reflection of the development of 
improved and more economical methods of controll- 
ing weed growth. 
- With the introduction of the consideration of econ- 
omy has come the question of how far one is war- 
ranted in going to eliminate weeds. This question 
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(fi vegetation may be con- 

vance work, it is one for which 

roads with high maintenance standards spend 

ge sums.of money. Where chemicals are used a high 

pree of technical knowledge is required, which knowl- 

ge the average railway does not possess. The 

onomical treatment varies with different types of vege- 

tation and with the relative prevalence of seedling and 

of perennial growths. It varies also in different sections 

of the country. All.vegetation, however, regardless of 

its type or location, has a “tolerance point” below which 

it may be sickened by the application of a chemical but 
will later. revive and above which it will be killed. 

Because of this variation in killing strength required, 
many roads feel that they are effecting real economies 
by decreasing the strength of their applications. This 
point of view has been strengthened by the active com- 
petition between the promoters of these materials with 
the result that much track is today receiving treatment 
that is only partially effective. This situation is further 
complicated by the fact that few roads are prepared to 
determine whether any new growth that appears is 
seedling growth or the result of incomplete killing of 
old growths. Another. phase of this subject, largely un- 
decided as yet on most roads, is the economy of giving 
a sufficiently heavy application the first year to kill all 
perénnial growth and then follow with lighter treatments 
in succeeding years to keep down the seedling growth, 
as compared with a cheaper but less thorough first treat- 
ment: with its necessarily heavier treatments in following 
years. 

The demand for weed eradication is an outgrowth of 
the rising standards of track maintenance. It will be- 
come increasingly important in the future. . There is a 
need, therefore, for the more thorough consideration of 
this subject on the part of many roads in order that 
they may compare their costs and select their treatments 
on the basis of accurate comparative costs for given 
results rather than on first costs and casual inspections. 


has been brought prominently to the fore by the ‘fig 


acute competition of late between companies pro- 
moting the: destruction of vegetation by chemicals. 
Although the principle has long been established that 
in the long run one géts today only what he pays for, 
the roads have encouraged the weed killing “com- 
panies to cut prices severely by playing one against 
the other in the thought that they were saving 
money, whereas in most cases the inevitable result 
has been that they have forced these companies to 
weaken their treatments. This raises the-question of 
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Factories Bound Brook, N. J. Clearing, Ill. 
I am interested in ATLAS Super-Service. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. sounp Brook, N. J. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Palo Alto, Cal. Houston, Tex. 


The Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., Inc., is 
sole licensee for Non-Poisonous Weed Killer under 


United States Patent No. 1,534,289. 
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Construct Them With 


BilGRIC 


TRADE - MARK 


Natural 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt 


Bituroc is a natural bituminous sandstone 
quarried and pulverized at our plant at Sum- 
mit, Hardin County, Kentucky. 


During the past two or three years there 
has been an enormous increase in the use 
of this product by Railroads for railroad 
crossings and station platforms and other 
uses. Great satisfaction has been obtained 
by every railroad that has used the product. 
Enormous saving in up-keep has resulted— 
ultimate cost being greatly reduced. 














BITUROC Crossing, Cincinnati, O. 


The material is shipped in open top coal 
cars ready to lay COLD. Any section crew 
with ordinary tools can do the work. If 
rollers are available, we recommend them. 
If not, it can be satisfactorily hand tamped. 


Bituroc, due to its elasticity and resiliency, 
will withstand the vibration and impact of 
combined vehicular and rail traffic, where a 
more rigid type of pavement will crack and 
disintegrate under the strain. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


Ohio Valley Rock 


Asphalt Company 


Incorporated 


Starks Building 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ayer 


of rock 


UILT up of indestructible asbestos fibre felts, every 
ply of Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing is literally 


a layer of everlasting rock. 


Such a roof needs no slag or gravel for protection. 
Its clean, smooth surface drains quickly. -There is no 
loose material to clog the drain pipes. 

Such a roof is really permanent. It challenges weather, 
time and even fire to destroy it. Its first cost includes 


the upkeep. 
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PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 





upon layer 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltp., TORONTO 


OHNS-MANVILL 


Service to Railroads 





SPHALT ROOFING 
CEMENT. 





























Crude Asbestos Rock as it comes from 
the mine before its everlasting fibres 
are separated and made into Johns- 
Manville Roofing Felts. 
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TRACK 4x. TURNOUT 
ENGINEERING 


By C. M. KURTZ 


= 














Mr. Kurtz has written this book for the railroad engineer from 
the result of twenty-five years’ practical experience. 


Re reapidngi gait as hag a aihiale ang Astle, Baananal tee eee aaa ee 


Track and Turnout Engineering is of practical value to every man 
to whom the business of track layout is an everyday problem. The 
young engineer or transit man, green in track work experience, should 
have this book. Division Engineers of Maintenance of Way Depart- 
ment would do well to see that all their subordinates in both field and 
office were provided with copies. 


edi Ae 


The problems shown are taken from actual practice and the 
mathematical treatment outlined and demonstrated is tried and practi- 
cal treatment. 


A. R. E. A. definitions are specified throughout the text as well 
as full explanation of A.-R. E. A. exceptions and omissions. All terms 
relating to track layout from a single track to a yard layout are given 
in complete detail. Solutions of vertical curve problems are given 
in three ways, all outlined in a simple manner and thoroughly dem- 
onstrated. 


New simple formulae are given for obtaining the elevation of any 
point on a vertical curve. Formulae for computing slip-switches, 
angles of frog, moveable point crossings, location of frogs for wye 
between curved and tangent lines—in fact every computing problem 
Over 450 pages which may arise is treated in such a way as to be readily accessible 
191 Tables and clearly understood. 


Price $5.00 


H 
f 
i 
3 
‘ 


The formulae are illustrated and supplemented by over 116 draw- 
ings showing the best of accepted designs for layout. Logarithmic 
tables and tables computing the inside and outside of turnout curves 
should prove invaluable to students as well as experienced engineers 
who realize the importance of having a large: body of information for 
ready use in compact form. 











SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


re | See a copy of this book for 
she , FREE EXAMINATION COUPON EE 10 Days’ FREE Examination 
































Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. : 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. : —use the COUPON 
34 Victoria St., London, S. W. I. 
Send me postpaid for 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION a copy of 
Track and Turnout Engineering. If I do not desire to keep the 
, book I will return it in good condition within 10 days, and that 
h will close the matter, or I will remit $5.00 in full. 
NAME 
(Please Print) 
ADDRESS 
tn SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
STATE Book Department 
oe aise 34 Victoria Street, 30 Church Street, 
POSITION 
Postage prepaid and books sent on approval to retail purchasers in London, Ss. W. 1 New York, N. Y. 
U. S. and Canada only. M. T. 8-27 
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Rolled Guard Section 235 G 


pater 6 








Rolled Guard Section 235 G is designed for use 
with standard tee rails on curves and in the manu- 
facture of special trackwork. It has also found 
general use as a paving guard in paved streets, 
mill buildings, etc. The use of this guard insures 
a uniform flangeway for the wheel and protection 
to the abutting pavement. 


Rolled Guard Section 235 G weighs 42 pounds 
per yard and is rolled to fit an 85 pound A.S.C.E. 


rail. It is also made to fit other sections. 














BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo Cleveland 
Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles Portland 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of our Commercial Products 











BETHLEHEM 




















JORDAN SPREADER 


The Composite Spreader-Ditcher, which is the Jordan Spreader with the 
composite Spreader-Ditcher Attachment, performs all the functions of 
the Spreader (moves earth, spreads bulky materials, plows snow) and in 
addition will shape ballast and subgrade, form new ditches or clean old 
ones, and trim the banks of cuts to a uniform slope. 





An all-year Machine. In use on North America’s leading railroads. 





Write for Copy of New Catalog 
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Yradh liners 


save an avenge 


0f 49.37 


i Rove report of the committee on Eco- 

} Hege of Railway Labor at the 1927 
convention states that reports tend to 
show 49.3 per cent as the average saving 
of track liners over the old method. 


The saving of Bloxham liners is above 
the average. In a competitive test on a 
large railway system it proved its supe- 
riority. 

The Bloxham required nearly 25% less 
man-hours for the complete operation 
than its nearest competitor. The Bloxham 
is simply slammed into place and the 
track man pulls instead of lifts. 


At your request we will make a demonstration. 


Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 


Kedzie Avenue at 37th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


W. R. McDonough & Co., National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
S. Douglas Gibson, Suite 744, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
J. J. Crawford, Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Track Specialties Co., 29 Broadway, New York City 
W. R. Payton, Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
John A. Findlay, 105 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 





RE&M8-Gray 








*THE RAIL OF 
EXPERIENCE 


soins 


I have worked on the track for 
forty years 

I have had my troubles and 
my fears 

Trying to hold the track, on all 
kinds of grade 

But very often I was much afraid. 


I worried and sought for some 
kind of device 

To hold the track, as if in a vise 

I thought I had one that worked 
out fine 

To hold the surface and track in 
line. 


Then away with my troubles and 
away with care 

But I found it didn’t work so I 
was up in the air 

Until I found the RAIL AN- 
CHOR called the MODIFIED 
FAIR. 


Now brothers, all of you who 
follow my line of endeavor 

If you wish to hold your track 
in all kinds of weather 

You need not go further or look 
any where 


If you use the RAIL ANCHOR 
called the MODIFIED FAIR. 


—Tim Moriarity. 


*What a prominent Roadmaster thinks of 
the Fair Rail Anti-Creeper. 
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Sis highly developed me- 
chanical details of these 
cars assure satisfactory re- 
sults; lower operating cost, 
greater safety in operation, 
quick and complete discharge 
are distinctive Magor fea- 
tures. 


MAGOR CAR CORP 
eee 30 Church St. New York NY. 














ROM 5 to 10 times 

longer switch point 
wear by means of this 
proven efficient and eco- 
nomical device. 


If you are not already us- 
ing them write for samples 
for test. 


Manufactured by 


THE FLEMING COMPANY 


Exclusive Sales Agents for the United States 


THE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Chicago 
New York San Francisco St. Louis 


99 Reversible 
Switch Point 
PROTECTOR 
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Railway Service Tanks in Stock 
_ Ready for Shipment 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines standard railway service 


tanks are carried in stock, completely fabricated and 


(ng dyn betoag hana tent ay get eee ee 
. . 


esate aetna taaek Me-rad tclerdicecceasenet eater ee ee 


: , ; Pittsburgh- 

ready for immediate shipment. Tae Cited 

The tower columns are made of H sections, mak- Stock Tanks 
ing repainting easy. The belt angles are completely Capacity 
reinforced where the columns meet the cylinders, in Gallons 
insuring a round tank. The risers are all-steel, rivet- 50,000 100,000 
ed and welded, absolutely water tight. 50,000 and Diameter 
100,000 gallon tanks, with towers to elevate these 20 of Tank 
ft. above foundations, are the Pittsburgh-Des ay 28 
Moines standard stock designs. Height to 

We carry on hand designs and materials for other ar — 


railway service tanks of 25,000 to 150,000 gallons, 
on towers 15 to 40 ft. in height. 

Send for designs and estimates to the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines office nearest you. 





Ask for our Railway Booklet No. 72. 


100,000 gal. 20 ft. to bottom 
Wabash Railway, Litehfeld, I Ill, 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


674 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 976 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Iowa 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago Seattle San Francisco 

























WOODINGS TRACK TOOLS 


| 
Woodings Track Tools have been subjected to rigid tests and close | 
inspection for over two years. They are proving to be the high quality 
tools we have always claimed they were. : 
The service they are rendering is the cause of our increasing business. | 
Repeat orders are coming in from many Railroads pleased with their 
long service. : 
Our track chisel is rapidly becoming acknowledged as the most economi- | 
cal rail cutter in the field today. Its initial cost is very low; its life is | 
unusually long. Let us send you a few for trial. 
We follow your specifications closely and meet all the requirements of 
your inspection. 


WOODINGS FORGE & TOOL CO. 


Works and General Sales Office 
VERONA, PA. 
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“Since 1883 | 
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There is no trespassing where Page Chain Link 
Fence—with its distinctive square mesh—is placed 
along the right of way and around shops and yards. 
Permanent, economical, impassable, it enforces 
“KEEP OUT” at all times. 


Made of copper bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist 
rust. 
A National Service 
PAGE engineers, experienced in railroad protection, will 
work with you, submitting plans and estimates. Write for 


interesting literature and the name of the nearest dis- 
tributor. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Ave., Dept. H8, Chicago, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 
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tm “POMONA” 
~ DEEP WELL 


DOUBLE STROKE POWER 
PUMP 


HE Pomona pump has many distinctive 

features. A few are its long stroke; its 
slow speed; its overlapping stroke which pre- 
vents shocks, jar and water hammer. Its 
balanced load insures smooth operation and 
decreased power consumption. The Pomona 
also delivers large capacity from small diam- 
eter wells. These are only a few of the 
features that make the “Pomona” a leader in 
attaining pumping efficiency, economy and de- 
vendability. There are many others. 


An Engineering Service 


“United” Engineers will be glad to point out 
to any railroad executive the economies and 
the advantages the installation of a Pomona 
will provide. This will be done too, without 
obligation. A bulletin fully descriptive of the 
operation of this deep well pump will be sent 
to you free. Why not write us today. 


Catalog on Request 


UNITED 


IRON WORKS, Inc. 
JOPLIN, MO. 


General Office: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Premax DeLuxe number 
with black enamelled 6” Premax flat face num- 
base 21%” size only. ber on black background. 


For Better, Cheaper 
Numbering 


Along the Right of Way 


OU can’t beat Premax aluminum num- 
bers for legibility, convenience or econ- 
omy. 


They're unaffected by smoke or weather, 
stand out like a house afire and require no 
repainting or other upkeep cost. 


6inch Premax figures are ideal for mile post, 
bridge and other large size numbering. The 
21/-inch DeLuxe design gives high visibility 
where a smaller number is needed. 


Mail the coupon below for full particulars and 
exceptionally low prices on these convenient 
numbers. 





NIAGARA METAL STAMPING CORP. 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


Please send samples and prices on approximately........ 


to ht the: following specifications 25.064 sce ce cies esis 
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THERMIT 


/ What 
happens to 
buried rail 


joints 


WELDING 


When rail joints are buried in pave- 






















ment they are a constant source of 






trouble and the expense of proper main- 






tenance is almost prohibitive. 






These joints can be eliminated by 





Thermit welding which gives a smooth 





and continuous rail surface. Welds of 
this kind will last as long as the rail itself. 






The process is simple, the equipment 





light and inexpensive and your own track 





men can do the work. 






We would be pleased to furnish you 





with complete information in regard to 






the process and estimates of the cost of 





installation. 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH TORONTO BOSTON 
CHICAGO SO. SAN FRANCISCO 
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——— strongest post on the market today. The heavy 
To stop all comers forged steel spreader bar extending between the 
bumping post rails—at the points where they meet 

Use the IMPROVED the running rails—plus the heavy stirrup iron that 


DURABLE Bumping Post holds the bar to the tie below, give it a strength 


sufficient to stand against cars much heavier than 
It is built to stop even the new model high capac- even the heaviest of the new models. 
ity cars when shunted down a stub at a 
high rate of speed. 


The IMPROVED DURABLE, built on 
the premise that a bumping post must stop 
all comers in order to justify its use, is the 


Simple in construction and installation, 
inexpensive to install and maintain, few if 
any repairs, the Durable Post stands for 
economy from start to finish, including the 
reduction of damages from runaway cars. 





Built by 


Mechanical Manufacturing Company 
Pershing Road and Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 











HERE IS A MIGHTY GOOD CAR! 


<2108 ae 080r 840, 





cary 90000 TLRS 
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THE KOPPEL AUTOMATIC 
AIR DUMP CAR 


Built to give service—positive in action—a clean, free dis- 
charge—either drop or lift door types available. 
Drop Door Type—20 and 30 yds. capacity. 
Lift Door Type—12, 16, 20, 30 and 50 yds. capacity. 


Write for literature 


KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Koppel, Penna. 


Sales Offices: 


Pittsburgh New York Chicago San Francisco 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 30 Church St. Peoples Gas Bldg. Riaho Bldg. 








The Drop Door—a clean discharge 
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Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence IF this great bridge could 

For Park, Station, and not flex. cables a hun- 
Inter-Track Use ‘ ‘ 

dred times as strong would 


Modern methods of management require : : : 
fence protection for railroad property—not not stand its strains. Flexi- 
only for the safety of the public as illus- ; bil; naa bl : 
trated above, but also for efficient operation 

of yards, shops and terminals. In both fields, . ity in Its Sey - 
Cyclone Fence in wire and Wrought Iron the resiliency necessary 1n 
is the recognized standard for every fencing 


requirement. its mass. 


We erect fence anywhere. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MONO-CAST PIPE 
ae Seon a, Te. presents the same principle, 
Works and Offices: North Chicago, III, ° 66 eyo, 99 
— a NJ, having bendability ° 
ort orth, Texas. " 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities This flexibility means 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 
e 7 
lasting service. 


Calif., Northwest Fence’ & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
y clo Ti e MONO-CAST PIPE is made 


ee oe in 16-foot lengths to meet 
eC exacting specifications. 


The Mark i i 
re Mark of Consider these points 


Dependable 


Property in MONO-CAST: 


Protection 
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Flexibility 

High Tensile Strength 
Homogeneous Structure 
Fine Grain 

Unchilled Casting 
Spigot Cast On 

Sixteen Foot Lengths 

















Invincible Chain Link Bence ACI DCOMON Gr SAST DIDE 


THE ONLY CHAIN LINK FENCE MADE ENTIRELY OF COPPER-BEARING 
MATERIALS—FOR MAXIMUM ENDURANCE. 
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Every piece of steel that leaves 
Carnegie Plants carries with it 
the assurance that it has been 
manufactured strictly in accord 
with specifications. 


Control of manufacture, from 
ore mine to finished product, 
combined with every available 
facility, makes this assurance 
possible. For your protection, 
look for the name “Carnegie” 
on steel. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices - Carnegie Building » 434 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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American Steel & Wire 
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Stock and 
Trespassers 


Protects You 
and the Public 


Railroads using Amer- 
ican Railroad Fence 
erected on Banner Steel 
Posts save thousands 
of dollars yearly in 
damage claims... and 
likewise prevent acci- 
dents caused by live 
stock being on the 
tracks. 











Steel Posts Save Labor 


On a leading railroad one man 

by test drove 5 Banner Posts in 

the time it required to set one 
wooden post 


This company was the pioneer in introducing right- 
of-way fences now recommended for railroad use 


by the American Railway Engineering Association. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Sale Lake City 
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FOR STUB END TRACKS 
GET THE BEST 
THE LAWRENCE 
ALL STEEL BUMPING POST 


Write for Circular and Price 





LOUISVILLE FROG AND SWITCH COMPANY 


Louisville - Kentucky — 

















More than Two Million Dollars a Day 
This Summer For Roadway Improvements 


To the manufacturers of roadway materials and equipment, the following figures are of interest: 








Year Total Expenditures for Additions Roadway Per Cent Roadway 
and Betterments Expenditures of Total 
1923 $1,059,149,426 $377,425,435 36 
1924 874,743,228 381,134,768 44 
1925 748,191,000 410,077,000 55 
1926 988,201,400 573,164,000 58 
1925 (first 3 months) 140,744,000 71,600,000 58 
ee 144,344,000 90,800,000 63 
ee! 155,022,000 99,676,000 64 














These figures show the increasing tendency of railway officers to bring their properties up to the high stand- 
ards essential to economical and profitable operation. If your materials and equipment will aid these officers, you 
can best bring your products to their attention through the only publication devoted exclusively to this branch of 


Railway Engineering a Maintenance 


The September issue will be a good time to begin because it will bring your message to the attention of these men AT THE TIME 
when they are most interested in it. This issue will also precede the annual meeting of the Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way 
Association, which will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., on September 29-22. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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‘This ne 3 foot Culvert Pipe 


has done more to increase the use of CAST IRON 
[ CAST IRON ] 


wn 
wn 

















pipe for railway culverts than anything that has 
happened in 20 years! 









. Made of the one permanent metal— 
Cast Iron! 


2. Cast in Spiral and Corrugated form— 
sections screw into each other. 






3. Short Length! Light Weight! No 
special tools or equipment necessary. 


4. Twice as strong as W-1500 D specifica- 
tions. 








5. Costs less to haul—and install—than 
any other permanent culvert material. 


American Casting Co. 


Culvert Pipe Headquarters 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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“BREYLEY” 
Friction 

Car Stops 


The Breyley FRIC- 
TION CAR STOP 
allows you to push 
cars clear out to the 
end of a stub track. 
The draft rigging 
overhangs — not an 
inch of track space 
wasted. Compare this 
with the rigid type 
bumping posts which 
waste 6 or 8 feet on 
the end of each track. 
Breyleys stop cars by 
friction — like a 
smooth-acting super- 
powered air brake. 































































































































































Car must be 
stopped in 
from 2% to Labor Saving Devices 


4 travel BOOTH NOS. 137- 
or damage 138 MARCH COLI- 
SEUM EXHIBIT 










MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT Co. (ailway Exchange blag, Chicago 
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In the days of Old 
Rip Van Winkle 
there was no such 
a thing as Mule- 
Hide Roofing. 


But if Rip woke 

up today from his 
twenty year sleep, 
he would see countless buildings of every type and 
description covered with this famous roofing in just 
as good condition now as they were two decades ago. 


Lasting protection, unaffected by time or elements, 
that’s the satisfaction every buyer always gets when 
roofing bears the familiar Mule-Hide Trade-mark. 


Write us when you are next in the market for water- 
proofing materials of any kind and we’ll be glad to 
send you samples. Judged by “long 
service rendered” you'll find Mule- 
Hide Roll Roofing, Shingles, Insulation 
Papers, etc., the most economical buy 
on the market today. 








THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th to 45th Sts., on Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


One way to avoid 
damage claims! 


The use of Barber Brand Cold Repair 
Cement instead of planks for grade crossings, 
station platforms, foot walks, etc., eliminates 
accidents due to broken planks. Because in 
this way it actually helps to pay for itself, it is 
widely used by leading railroad systems. 


Barber Brand 
Cold Repair Cement 


is low in cost and inexpensive to lay. Used COLD— 
right from the barrel. No heating, or cumbersome 
equipment. Sets quickly. Extremely durable, abso- 
lutely waterproof. 





You should get the complete details regarding 
Barber Brand Cold Repair Cement. We’ll gladly 
send them to you. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 














UNIVERSAL POWER CAR 


FOR MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY FORCES 
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Takes the men to the job and works when it gets there 


A GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 


Develops 110 volts a.c. and d.c. current for operating 
all Electric Tools such as Grinding Tools, Portable Rail 
Saws, Track and Bonding Drills, Electric Tie Tampers, 
Flood Lighting Systems, Portable Saws and Boring Tools 
for Carpenters and Bridge Gangs, Electric Driven Air 
Compressors for Sand-Blasting and Paint Spraying, and 
all other Electric Tools Essential to maintenance work. 


DEPENDABLE—ECONOMICAL—FLEXIBLE 
CAN BE OPERATED BY UNSKILLED WORKMEN 


Electrically Driven, No Friction Discs, Gear Shifts or Clutches 
Four men Can Easily Remove Car from Tracks 


THE EUCLID ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EUCLID, OHIO 











WHARTON 


SWITCHES - FROGS - CROSSINGS 
of all 
CONSTRUCTIONS 








Tisco Manganese Steel, 
with its well known wear- 
resisting qualities, is rec- 
ommended for points 
where the service is 
severe. 


MITRE AND EXPANSION RAILS 
FOR BRIDGES 


Win, Wharton Jr. & Co., Inc. 
EASTON, PA. 


SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON CHICAGO EL PASO MONTREAL 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO SCRANTON 
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PAINT AND MOISTURE 


Resistance to dampness is an important factor in 
the life of a protective paint as corrosion does not 
occur except in the presence of moisture. 


DIXON’S 


SILICA-GRAPHITE 
| PAINT 


with its pigment of flake silica-graphite possesses to 
an unusual degree that peculiar quality of water 
repellancy. 


Because of this characteristic, as well as its oily 
nature and flake formation, Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint is unequalled in resisting corrosion and pro- 
viding protection. 


The result is that Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, 
judged by its cost per-year-of-service, is far more 
economical than the “cheaper-per-gallon” paints. 


Write for booklet and color card 187B 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City D N New Jersey 


‘Taape WMARA 


1827 — One Hundredth Anniversary — 1927 


Cutting Construction Costs 





A handy, Portable Rip and Cut-off Machine—20- 
inch saw, handles stock up to 6 inches thick and 16 
inches wide. Nothing better for hurry-up construc- 
tion jobs. Furnished with or 
without power. Ask for Bulle- 
tin No. 80 of Portable Wood- 
working Machinery. 










— 
SET FOR RIPPING 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


164 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 

















LIME-SODA WATER 
SOFTENERS 


We make LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
of both the ground operated and top operated types 
to purify water for prevention of scale deposits 
and corrosion in locomotive boilers. 


There is no investment that a railroad can make 
which will yield greater dividends, if it operates in 
a hard water district, than to invest in AMERICAN 
LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS. 


At the present time we are installing WATER 
SOFTENERS on four well-known AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, on which we made our first installa- 
tions more than twenty years ago. These plants 
represent additional repeat orders we have gotten 
for new plants and enlargements during this time. 


Will you please let us have your specifications 
for water treating plants? 


We are qualified by organiza- 
| tion and experience to give 
you service. Write for our 
literature. 


“AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
FAIRHILL P. O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specialists for twenty-four years in Railroad 


WATER PURIFICATION 














Anchor 





Patented Nov. 16, 1926 


They hold the rail like in a vise. The lugs are self ad- 
justing, so that one size brace fits on six different weights 
of rail. 


gla gia 


Carry a few dozen track braces on every work train 
or wreck outfit. They are the quickest track repair 
that is possible. Send for full description. ‘ 


Manufactured by 


T. H. Everstute Company 


Wabash Building  %) Pittsburgh. Pa 
Also Manufacturers of “Anchor” Rerailers 














Fits colicaxmaaeaei diel eplililant Assan Gaid tte aacall tek ee ational 
. ‘ . 


2 


See these aed 
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Do You Know? 


TELL-TALES 922309 

=e . 
Tunnel Warnings 

Can now be taken down and replaced by one man from the ground. 

No more need of sending a crew of 3 or 4 men over your road with 

a long ladder, and climbing to the cross arm. 

No more tangling of tell-tales. 

BRONZE HANGERS — no corrosion or rust — everlasting — 

TELL-TALES of spring brass rods and treated rope, most resistant 

to bending. 

You can eliminate almost your entire labor and replacement costs and 

make your bridge and tunnel warnings 100% efficient. 

Avoid death and injuries to employees. 


Hastings Signal & Equipment Co. 


REPLACER 53 State Street Boston, Mass. HASCO METHOD 






HANGER 











STURDY AND RELIABLE 


[UFAIN TAPES 


In Patterns Best for Every R. R. Requirement— 
Surveying —Engineering—Construction—M. of W. 
Steel Tapes with Instantaneous Readings ana 
Nubian Finish. Michigan Chain (Chicago Style) 
Tapes with 2 gage mark and improved pattern reels. 





~ Among our popular woven lines are the “Metallic,” and the low priced tapes for 
all common uses, the Ass Skin, and the Universal No. 733R Linen Corded with 
First Three Feet Reinforced. 


STOCKED BY RAILWAY SUPPLY AND HARDWARE HOUSES. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
send tor THE JUFKIN fpuLe C0. Sica Gen 


Catalogue New York 




















The thinking man never disregards 
the practical value of reading such 
books as “Roadway and Track.” This 


book covers in a sentence facts that 
theorizing would stretch to a page. 
This condensation has permitted 
the author to do what few have done 
previously—make the least demand 
upon the readers’ time in giving him 
the meat of modern maintenance 
same capacity practice. Your best bet is “Roadway Your Best 
and Track” if you want facts you 
can apply to your own work. You B 
et 


TH EY GET may keep this book for 5 days with: 
A MOUTAFUL AT EVERY BITE” out cost. Order today. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cv. 
Railwaymen’s Book Shop 


Owen Buckets operate with re- 30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
markable speed, yet smoothly and 
easily, insuring efficient crane op- 
eration. 









renin Digging. Keer 
and Bigger Grabs 
than any other 
. bucket of the 





Full loads and continuous perform- 
ance cut down rehandling costs. 
You are taking no chance when 
you use Owen Buckets—“They get 













a Mouthful at Every Bite.” Sent on sperevel for 
5 ca FREE exam- 
ination. 


226 pages, 44 illus- 
trations, a? 6x9 
inches, $3.50. 





6019 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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The original 


EMULSIFIED ASPHALT CEMENT 


WN 






HEADLEY NO. 1 


ANT WsSes in railway service that a strong 
smooth operating surface is demanded, 
Headley No. 1 will better serve the purpose at 
a minimum of time and labor cost for comple- 
tion. 

Ideal bonding material for Spring, 

Summer and Fall construction with 

these advantages— 

Requires no heating. 

No curing or drying—placed as mixed. 

Coats either wet or dry aggregate. 


Mixed by hand or machine, at point of 
installation or at central plant. 


Always tough—will not push in sum- 
mer nor crack in winter. 


Headley Good Roads Company 


Franklin Trust Building 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Now You Can Depend 
On Shallow Wells 


When your shallow well slows up, the trouble is generally 
“screen choke.” There is plenty of water below, but a 
clogged strainer has reduced your inflow. “Screen choke” 
can now be pre- 
vented by the 


Air Made Well 
Process 


The sand is pumped 
out and replaced by 
coarse gravel. The 
collecting basin grows 
larger and larger and 
you get more and 
more water from the 
same well. 


The Sullivan Air Lift 
Pumping system is es- 
pecially advantageous 
for railroad service. 
There are no mov- 
ing parts in the well, 
and all machinery 
and controls for a 
group of wells are in 
one station. There’s 
no trouble from sand 
or mud, changing wa- 
ter levels, or crooked 
Sullivan Air Lift at Forest, Miss., Alabama _ wells. 
and Vicksburg Ry. 





Write today for 48-page handbook, 1971-1 


Sullivan Machinery Company 
411 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 








SWITCH 
POINT 
RENEWAL 


Don’t overlook 


THIS 
MONEY SAVING 
SERVICE 


No switch point should be scrapped until en- 
tirely worn out. 


LY-AL RENEWED POINTS are guaranteed 


to last longer than new points. 


Our service close at hand. We are convert- 
ing scrapped points into new ones by the hun- 
dred. 

Write us today. 


INTER-STATE CAR & FOUNDRY CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














MORE THAN HALF 
of the 


RAILROAD MILEAGE 


of the 


UNITED STATES 


is being laid with 


RAILS 


made under 


HUNT 


Special Inspection 





Robert W. Hunt Co. 


Engineers 


2200 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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Aeetylene Dissolved 
Oxweld Railroad BService 
Company 
Alr . Compressors 
Fair! , Morse & Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Alr Generator Set 
Buda Compan 


Air Holsts 
ersoll-Rand Co. 
van Machinery Co. 


a Lift it Fomples Machinery 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Anchors, Rail 
See Rail prin 


Anti- Socooere, Re 
Bethleh eel! ‘co, 
pantie <. ‘me Co, 


Track Specialties =. 
Verona Tool Wor! 
Woodings 


Forge & ‘Tool Co. 


Asbestos Products 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


angen 

arber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co. 

Automatic Take-Up Reels 
Hayward Co. 


Ballast Screens 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 


Ballast Spreaders 
Jordan Co., F. 
Wester Wheeled Scraper 


Bank Builders 
Jordan Co., 0. F. 


Bank Slopers 
Jordan Co., 0. F. 


Ballast Trimmers 
Jordan Co., F. 


Band Saws 
American Saw Mill Machy. 
Co. 


Bars 
ae ng | a Co. 
Carnegie el Co. 
Illinois steal Company 


Bearings, Axle 
Buda Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Inc. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 


0. 
Mudge & Company 
Northwestern Motor Co. 


Bearings, Roller 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Benders, Rall - 
See Rail Benders 


Siptiins Poster 
Pont de Nemours & Co., 
“a ae 


Blasting Sopot es 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. 


Blocks, Paving 
— Car & Foundry 


Blowers, Turbo 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Bolts 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Graham Bolt & ae Co. 
Illinois 
—— ee a Switch 


Track Specialties Co. 


Sundin oe Rall 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Braces, Track 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


a Warnings 
<7 ngs Signal & Equip. 


Buckets 
Hayward Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Buckets. Clam Shell 
Hayward Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Buckets, Drag Scrape; Orange 
Peel; Electric Motor 
Hayward Co. 


Opis. 7 Tote 
Railroad Accessories Corp. 





Buyers’ Guide 
CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Building Beams, Concrete 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete 

Corp. 


Building Material 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Building Papers 
Lehon Co. 
Bumpers, Car 
Track Specialties Co. 
Bumping Posts 
Suda Company 
Louisville Frog & Switch 
0., inc. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co, 
Calcium Carbide 
Oxweld Railroad Service 
Car and Locomotive Repiacere 
Edelblute Co., T. 
Car Replacers 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 


Cars, Ballast 
See Ballast Cars 





& 
Northwestern Motor Co. 


Ones, industrial 
Koppel ge Car & 
Equipment 


Magor rCar aa 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
Cars, Inspection 

Buda Co. 
Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Vairmont Railway Motors. 


Kalamazoo Railway Sup- 
ply > 








Mudge & 

p~ KEL Motor Co. 
Cars, Motor 

Buda Co. 

Euclid Elegric & Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fairmont Motors, Inc. 

a ge . Supply Co. 

Mudge 

Northwestern ‘Motor Co. 
“Bias ee 

~F rse & Co. 


Fairmont Redlney Motors, 
ae Railway Supply 
Mudge & Co. 

Northwestern Motor Co. 


Car, _perender 
Jordan Co., O. F. 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
Car Stop, Friction 
Maintenance Rentoment Co. 


Cars. Velocipede 


ww a Company 
‘airbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


nc. 
epee Railway Supply 
Mudge 
EN Motor Co. 


Castings 
Beth shane Steel Co. 
a Frog & Switch 
0. ne. 
he gee Jr. & Co., Inc, 


Cattle Guard 
Fairbanks, ‘Morse & Co. 
a. uaa Railway Supply 


Oettte Passes 
Massey Concrete Products 
rp. 


Cement, High Temperature 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Cement Repair 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Carey Co., Philip 


Chomehent Buckets 
Buckets, Clamshell 
cups, eo 
Corp. 


nial “Handling i 
Hayward C 

_aibaa tations 
“Singeant Ran i. Co. 





Compromise Joints 
See Joints, Compromise 


Concrete Units, Miscellaneous 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete Prod. 
Corp. 
Conden 
Ingersoll- -Rand Co. 
Corrugated Iron 
Armco Culvert & Flume 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 


ee Drums 
yward C 


Cranes, clin Biootrte 

Erecting, far rane 

motive, Piller, ranster 

Tunn and 
Wreck' ng 

— Hoisting Machinery 
0. 

ye Car & Foundry 


Creosoted Timber 
See Timber, Creosoted 
Cribbing, Concrete 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
4 Concrete Products 
orp, 


Crossing Gates 
Buda Co. 
mene Railway Supply 


il Highway 
Barber alt Co. 
Carey Co., Philip 
Headley Good Roads Co. 
ba 4 Valley Rock Asphalt 


Orpostace. t Rail 
Bethlehi Steel Co, 
Buda 


Co. 
Interstate Car & Foundry 


Co. 
Louisville Frog & Switch 
Co., Inc. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 


Orgseore. Stone 
— Wheeled Scrayer 

0. 
Culvert, Tie 
Ameri Cast Iron Pipe 


0. 
American Casting Co. 
Armco Culvert & flume 


Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Curbing 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Derails 
Track Specialties Co. 
Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 


Derailing Switches 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Derrick Cars 

Maintenance Equipment Co. 
Diesel Engines 

Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand 1 Co. 

Oteeel Etestrte Power Plants 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Discing Machines 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc. 
Disinfectants 
Chipman Chemical 
neering Co. 


Ditchers 
Jordan Co., O. 4 


Drains, Perforate 
Central Alloy Steel Corp. 


Drills, Earth 
Buda Co. 


Engi- 


Drills, Pneumatio 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Ortite, Rock 


Verona Tool 
Delt Steel, odhny 
— rsoll-Rand Co. 
ivan Machinery Co. 
Drie, TE eae 


bee ‘Rand C 
es. aan Railway Supply 


Railroad Accessories Corp. 


Dump Cars 
Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equipment Co. 





Jordan Co., O. F. 
——- Wheeled Scraper 
0. 
bynamite 
Du a * nee & Co., 
Inc., E. 
Electric oun (Locomotive, 
Pillar, Transfer 


Wrecking) 
See Cranes 


Electric Light & Power 
Plants 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Electric Power Units 
Moots ic Tamper & Equip- 


t Co. 
Euclid. Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co, 
Syntron Co. 
Eagions, © Gasoline 


P~ aS Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Inc 
Ingersoll- -Rand Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
Mudge & Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
En pines, Motor Car 
postia Electric & i. aa 
Fairbanks, M 
romans Railway” Motor 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 


Mudge & Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co, 


Bude’ co oll 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
— Railway Motors, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Explosives 
u Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. 


Fences 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Fence, Fabric 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Page Fence Association 


Fence Posts 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 
assey Concrete Products 


Corp 
Page Fence Association 
Figures, Sign 
Niagara Metal Stamping 
Corp. 
Fliters 
ne Water Softener 
0. 
Fire Fighting and Protection 
Equioment 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Flest Valves 
‘airbanks, Morse & Co. 


oa Coverings 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co. 


Flooring Compositions 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Foot Guards 

Track Specialties Co. 
Forgings 

Bethichem Steel Co. 

ingens Car & Foundry 
Frogs 

Bethlehem Steel Co 

Buda Co. 


es Car & Foundry 
Louisville Frog & Switch 
Cc In 


ic. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Track Specialties Co. 
Wharton Jr. & Co., ‘Inc., 
wm. 
Gages, Meseeting 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


Gages, Pressure Gas 
eld Railroad Service 


road Service 
Gauge Rods 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 
Track Specialties Co. 


Orotors, Elevating 
estern Wheeled Scraper 


Gas. Acetylene 
Oxweld = Rail 





Grading Machinery 
— mm Wheeled Scraper 
‘0. 


Graphite 
Dixon. Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grinders, Portable 
uda Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
Guard Rails 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 





. 2. Tas” & Switch 
0., 
Ramapo Ajax Corp 
Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 
Guard Rail Braces 
Track Specialties Co. 
Guard Rail Clamps 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Buda vo, 
Louisville Frog & Switch 
Co., Inc. 


Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 


Hammers, = ing, | 
and Calkin vendianind 
Ingersoll- 


Hammer Drills 
ngersoll-Rand Co. 
ullivan Machinery Co, 


Hammers, Forge 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Nemmers, Riveting 

a -Rand 

Sullivan ) ~ Co. 
Hand Car Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Roller Bearing Co. 


end Drain ay 2 
Central Corp. 


Mentors, Feed | ncn 
at can Water Softener 


hway Crossing 
'rossings, Srignway 


Neietin Machin 
—" we Hoisting "Machinery 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Holsts, Air_Motor 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Hose 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
House Li 


inin 
_— #5 alt Co. 


Ice oe 
Jordan Co., O. F. 


Inspection Cars 
See Cars, Inspection 


Inspection, Englneerin 
Hunt Co., Hobert W. 

Insulated Rail Joints 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Rail Joint Co. 
Track Specialties Co. 

ingelating Matertal 


Barber Asphalt Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lehon Co. 

Jacks, Brid 
Buda # 


Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
0, 


inehs. Smoke 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Jacks, Track 
Buda Company 
Hackmann Railway Supply 


Co. 
Kalama z00 Railway Supply 
0. 
Verona Tool Works 
Joints, Se 
Bethleh 


—, ra Thermit ‘Corp. 

Rail Joint Co. 

Track Specialties Co. 
Joint Fastentngs 

Illinois Steel Co. 


Joints, Rall 


Track Beales Co. 
Wharton Jr, & Co., Wm. 


Joints, Step 
Illinois Steel Company 
Rail Jont Co. 
Track Specialties Co. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATION TIES 


How Are The Ties 
You Put Into Track 
Handled Before They Reach You? 


RE they removed quickly from the woods or are they 
allowed to lie around and decay? 


Are they seasoned on specially built, tile drained, vege- 
tation-free seasoning yards or are they seasoned along the 
right of way overrun with weeds where they will decay? 


Are they concentrated and stacked in the proper man- 
ner so they can be watched constantly or are they scat- 
tered all along the line so as to become stack burnt and 
decayed? 

Are they full size ties or are they overgraded so they 
cannot stand up under the traffic for which they were 
specified? 

Are they treated with A. R. E. A. Grade I| creosote oil 
or with any ordinary oil? 

All these factors have a direct bearing on tie life and 
the cost of manufacture. It will pay to investigate how 
the ties you put in track are handled before they reach 
you. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
; General Office—Galveston, Texas 
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sotate Welded 
etal & Thermit Corp 
Poca one 
Massey Concrete Products 


Liners, Track 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Hackmann Railway Supply 


Rail Joint Co. 

Track Specialties Co. 
Lock Washers — 

National Lock Washer Co. 


Locomotives, Oil Engine Elec- 
trio Driven 
Ingersoll- Rand Ca, 
Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lpeber, Asbestos 
ionns-Manville Corp. 
Ban Track Work 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Buda Co. 
Ramapo . Cun 


Wharton J , Wn. 
Manholes 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Markers 


Massey Concrete Products 
Niagara Metal Stamping 
Corp. 


Mile Posts 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 


Mono Cars 
Track Specialties Co. 


Motors — Generators 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Mowing Machines 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Inc. 
Mudge & Co. 
Nails, Tie Dating & 


Track Specialties Co. 
Non-Derailer 

Ramapo Ajax oa 
Numbers, Aluminu 

Niagara Metal y rn 

ie 

Nut L 

National Lock Washer Co. 

Reliance a ee Co. 

Verona Tool Works 

wi gs Forge & Tool 

Co. 

Nuts 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
oes Car & Foundry 





Oil orgines 
See gines, Oil 
Out Houses 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. : 


Oyen 
_ Railroad Service 
0. 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
Equipment 

Onweld Railroad Service 
0. 


Packing, Asbestos 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Paint 
Chipman Chemical Engi- 
neering Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co, Jos. 
Paint. Metal Protecting 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Pavement Breakers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Penstocks 
rbanks, Morse & Co. 
Pile Drivers 
Brown Hoisting Machinery 


‘0. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Piling 
Camegio Steel Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
rete Products 
Corp. 
Pipe, oust iron 
a can Cast Iron Pipe 
So. 


American Casting 

~~ = Iron Pipe Pubiteity 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


Pipe Carriers 
assey Concrete Products 
Corp. 


Rail © 
Tr 





BUYERS’ GUIDE 


ee. 5 Concrete 
assey Concrete Products 
“= Orp. 


a Corrugated 
rmco — & Flume 
anit ts, Ass’D 
i Sewe 
Massey Concrete Products 


‘orp. 
American Casting Co. 


a Joint $ Someeees ioe 


rete “Miscellaneous 
pecialties 
iar "ia Corp 


Platforms, Station 
Heaaiey Good Roads Co. 


Plows, Railroad 
Western 
Co, 


Scraper 


Poles 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 

Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 

Post Hole Digger 
Buda Company 

— Fence 

See Fence Posts 

Posts, Bumping 
See Bumping Posts 

Powders 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. I. 

Power Plants, Portable 

Electric Tamper & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Northwestern Motor Co. 

Syntron Co. 

Preformed Track Pavement 
Carey Co., Philip 

Preservation, Timber 
International Creosoting & 

Construetion Co. 

Products, Gas 

— Railroad Service 
0. 


Pumos, Alr Pressure & 
Vacuum, Centrifugal, 
Piston, 
Plunger, Rotary, Slump 
_— Well Works 





Sullivan Machinery Co. 
United Iron Works, Inc. 


& Co. 
— Railway Motors, 
- ~enent Railway Supply 


Mudge & ¢ 

psec: al Bn “Motor Co. 
Push Car Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
a Anchors 

ethlehem Steel Co. 
Trundle Engineering Corp. 


‘0. 
Track Specialties Co. 
Verona Tool Work 
Woodings Forge & Tool Co. 

Rail Antl-Creepers 
See Anti-Creepers, Rail 

ag Benge 


Laniseie Frog & Switch 
Inc. 


Rar Specialties - 
Verona Tool Works 
Rail Bonds 
Verona Tool Works 
Rail Braces 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Buda C 
Louise Frog & Switch 


Track Specialties Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corp. 

Wharton Jr., & Co., Wm. 
Rail Chair 

Track Specialties Co. 


lip 
ack Specialties Co. 
Rail Expanders 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Rail Mg 
Joints, Rail 


aan Layers 
Maintmance Equipment Co. 
arsons Co. 


Rail Saws, Portable 
calamaz0o Railway Supply 


Track Specialties Co. 
Rail Springs 

Verona ool Works 
Rails, Girder 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Ralls, Tee 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Regulators, Oxy-Agstytone 
“Gxweid Railro Service 

0. 





Removers, Paint and Varnish 
udge & Wo. 
—, Car 
Buda 
Edelblute “Co., T. H 
Track Specialties Co. 
Replacers, Car & Locomotive 
Edelblute Co., T. Il. 
Replacing Frogs 
Edelblute Co., T. IL. 


Rerallers 
Edelblute Co., T. H. 
Repiale Walls, Precast 
eral Cem Cement Tile Co 
rete 
Corp. 
Rivets 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Louisville Frog & Switch 
Co., ine. 
Rock Hammers 
Ingersoll- Rand Company 
Rods, Weiding 
—— Railroad Service 


Roof Slabs 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Roofing, Asbestos 
Johns- Manville Corp. 
Roofing Compecition | 
Barber Asphalt C 
Lehon Co. 


Roofing, Corrugated 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Rules 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


Saw Mills 
American Saw Mill Machy. 
Co. 


ow Rigs 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
——s Saw Mill Sachy. 


ae ” leh Speed Friction 
American Saw Mill Machy. 
50. 
Scales, Tape 
Lufkin Rule Co. 
Soates, Track 
‘airbanks, Morse & Co. 


serapers Wheel, Drag & 
— Wheeled Scraper 


onan ” Sel 
Tiinots oi Stee A om sed 


screw gM Drivers 
ngersoll-Rand Co. 
serew Seike Wrench 
k Specialties Co. 
aan Cars 
See Cars, Section 
the eners, Rock a Steel 
ne aes a > 


rc Paper 
ory Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co, 


Shack tron 
Armco Culvert & Flume 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Sheets, Corrugated 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Shims 
Track Specialties Co. 
Shingles, Composition 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co. 


Shovels 
—* Car & Foundry 
0. 
Verona Tool Works 
me Forge & Tool 
Sidina, Corrugated and Plain 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Signal Ponndeiens, Concrete 
4 Concrete Products 


Sigal, Bridge Warnings 
agtings Signal & Equip. 
20. 


a mire & Dredges 


Sine aan 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 

Smoke Stac 
— Rew Products 


Snow Fen 
Track ‘Specialties Co. 


Snow yg 
Jordan eo oe F. 


some oe 
—— Frog & Switch 
a Inc. 
Splkes 
PRethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Company 
ack Specialties Co. 
Soreader r Cars 
See Cars, "spreader 





Corendere, Ballast 
See Ballast Spreaders 


Standpipes ( ge 
Fairbanks, M ge | Co. 


Otands, “switch & Suet 
m Steel Co, 
haar vAsax Corp. 
Steel, All 
Geir Roy Steel Corp. 
Illinois Steel Company 
Steel on Ties 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Stee! Plates and Shapes 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Ss Joints 
,3 Joints, Step. 
Storage Tanks 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Co. 
Structural 8 Steel 
Bethieh: teel Co, 
Camegie S teel Co, 
Illinois Stel Company 


oes Guar 
— Ge Corp. 


Switch 
Bethiehem Steel Co, 
uda Company 
Interstate Car & Foundry 


Co. 
—~ Frog & Switch 
.. Inc. 
namie Ajax Corp 

Track PR pectalties "Co. 

Wh Jr. & Co., 
Switch Brace 

Track Specialties Co. 
witch ‘s Houses 
— at Concrete Products 


Switehpoint Protector 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 


Switchstands A Fixtures 
Bethlehem 


teel Co, 

Buda _" 

Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Track Specialties Co. 
Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 
Tamoere, Tie 

ie Tampers 

om anew 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Tanks, Steel 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Co. 
Tape Insulatin 

ohns-Manville Corp. 


T Measurin 
*Pufkin Rule °C, 

Tee Rails 
See Rails, 


Telegbene Service, Long Dis- 


tan 
American _ & 
Telegra; 


Tefegrape tng 


Velograns Service, Long Dis- 


American | ial & 
Telegraph Co. 


Telitaies 
Hastings Pa & Equip- 


ae: z “Materials 
Hunt Co., Robert 


Thereit Welding 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 


Tie 
{international Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 


Tle Plates 
Kethlenem Steel Co, 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Lundie Engineering Ons. 
Sellers Manufacturing Co. 
Track Specialties Co. 

Tie Rods 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Track Specialties Co. 

Tie Spacers 
Mai a ipment Co. 





Ties, Steel 
Track Specialties Co. 
Tle Tampers 
Electric Tamper & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Ingersoll- Rand Co. 
Syntron Co. 
Tie Tong 
ack Specialties Co. 
Timber, dge 
—— ar & Foundry 


ane Creosoted 
International ed & 
Construction 


Timber, Slab 
In mieestate Car & Foundry 


Tile. Roofing 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Track, Special ~ 
mapo Ajax 
Wharton, Jr., & Co. Wm. 





elding 


Tot, Ony-fan lene Cut- 
Lan Railroad Service 


Tools. Pneumatic 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Tools, bi 
Buda Co, 
— Railway Supply 


en Equip. C 

Track Specialties Go.” 

Verona Wor! 
= Forge 4 Tool 


om. Suttohes 
Bethleh: m Steel Co, 


Tors. Oxy. Acetylene Cut- 
fn 
oxwea Railroad’ Service 


T by Barrow 
Specialties Co, 


Track Braces 
See Braces, Track 


by Drills 
Drills, Track 


wa Gages 
Buda Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Sup- 
0. 
Louisville Frog & Switch 


Co., ine. 
Track Specialties Co, 
bey ~ Jacks 
ao Track 
Track Level 
Kal masoo Railway Supply 
Track Specialties Co, 
Track Liners 
See 


Track, Portable 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
0. 
Track Tools 
See Tools, Track 
"Kimerfean Peas Water 
Water Softener 


Trost Stabe 
Massey merete Products 
Coi 

Tunnel Warnines 

Hastings Signal & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Ventilators 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Wares Devices, Bridge & 


ne 
=, Signal & Equip- 


Water yond 

Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Water Cranes 

Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Water Softening + ~ 

American Water 

Co. 
Woe Tanks 
ttsburgh Des Moines Co. 


Water ig A Plants 
a ter Softening 


Waterproofing Fabrics 
Barber» Asphalt Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Tehon Co. 

be 4 Burner 

Olery Machine Co. 

‘eat Killer 
Chipman Samer! Engi- 

neering C Inc. 

Welding & Cutting Equip- 


men 

- ey Railroad Service 
Welding, Oxy-Acetylene 
Oxwela Maiinoed Servi 


Wein. Thermit 
1 & Thermit Corp. 


wes Gon & Motor Car 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
hs ~ yaa Railway Motors, 
Kalamazoo Railway Sup- 

ply Co. 

Mudge & Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co. 

Wheels, Weecent or 
Carnegie Si 

Windshields 


Mudge & Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


be v4 Fencing 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Page Fence Association 
Wood Preservation 
See Preservation, Timber 
Wood Working Machinery 
American Saw Mill Machy. 
Co. 
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SELLERS 


. , Applies an Engineerin 
‘Principle of Strength toTheir 
NEW Tie Plates ~ =a 


August, 1927 












Engineers have long known the great 
strength of the arch-type construc- 
tion. Sellers now applies this princi- 
ple of construction to their new Arched-Bottom 
Wrought Iron Tie Plate—adding 10% more 
strength to a tie plate of the same weight or giving 
equal strength to a tie plate of 10% less weight. 








The development of this new tie plate is the result of 
Sellers’ fifty years of manufacturing experience. 


SELLERS MANUFACTURING ComPANY 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 
Apioricaem Qaemt Iron Wine* CG in. 02.0 .oc. ii cccccicnckccc eae 


American Casting Co 








American Saw Mill Machy. Co. s OF, 
ARIROrEC mR FECT Oe We ioe oo raciss seas cc nacn ssi ca cs pepstcounnectavasnsess 53 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.............0..::-cc:ssseeceseeceees 9 
American "WOCGr BOPUSTIOR GO ance isc occsecccsiscsesesssnuscesssasereuncoss 57 
Ren: TI TOR ik osetia 21 
Armee Cobrert: &. PUmne WIG.” Da Wi. a .cessisncecsccnccssvcsinesceeseune 17 


Barber Asphalt Co.... 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. 


Brown Tolsting MAGCMINGIY CO. x. s02n...06..c.cciccs.c0s0cs,scsensssosecees ‘ 





Cc 
Cares -0;, TGs cieeiennd ie ee eee 
Careers “Ginel (Ceiicoac at et cosa cae aaa oot 53 
Cast Tron Pipe Weesearch:. Ages, “We... :sc2c- cesses ccsecsssemessnse 37 
Central Alloy BtOGl CO. cic sicicincciiccciicscccsdsccscaseesnossbeesiocans 39 
Cohen: Cie Wi Cian ii rksi te chee 46 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Co Ee oe TE TT a 41 
CEO TO NOW i tacecerinncticsceasinemscgearantnacsvattenaiicirennseacbins 52 


Jos. 








Dixon Crucible Co., 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 





MOMMIES Cbg. TT hoc ciciccicceiccetticociintinndl mabe 
Electric Tamper & HWauipment Co............c...:s0scss-secessctectesstce 
Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co.......... 


lg We | tg a aie Gn Ccneae erence nrc MeneanEeE nS ee rer sn Bo 19-20 
Fairmont staliwey DEO; © DMCs. 5 ss ssccccc esses ssc scesezpueneenn 5 
PD. CO NG Ai ivindacesccestucietctniccetecinnscnaibamnibbitiadtaaal 38 





Fieming Co., The............. : 


Graham, Bolt @& Nat COicic...csseccscces0ccic...0: 








Hackman allway Guppy C0, -2.<<c<...0viccccesssscctcnsesscessecesencnsearsins 24 
Hastings Signal & Equipment Co... eeeceseeeeeee 58 
Hayward Co. . 34 
REED GR > RRM Oa icin ae ces Saiieey Rea ens oceans 59 


I sass sca ena panip nis ntast eaten nconkscegeecnetenndecpeaseeeiebosenclonse 
Rand Co. 


International 


Illinois 











Ingersoll 











Creosoting & Construction Co..........0.0........ 


Enterstate Car Ge POUNGIT COs in. ca.n once ccsccasstecsssnsrcssnscssostes 


PTD CN ain cetcsacttcasitlhn kia ascents ncashnlidastsctlicneliadeaa a! 
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Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co...................-:.- 


EMTS Free Ge BGR CO. inva cnccicccrcetccscieitirsecinrs 
MUGEN, TRING ND incre segs eeccsteecisnreercy en 
RASMIGlS TERING OEIG COR i csivvisisn sevens cicccccsctcenctesnssesentvesssnnnsssecwnsts 
























BERBER COP COR vais svesssnceiccssccccpeicnsosaseicscssechpapentsonncvavicanetacasascusane 47 
Maintenance. TEGUIPMORG CO... ..i....:.cciicccccccecesctesescccnrcvensecsseossacens 55 
Massey Concrete Products Corp.................. 








Mechanical Mfg. Co.............. 
Metal & Thermit Corp.. 
NN NI soos ccs prs vokbrnwvassatecsccce 










ey me Te iiss 
Niagara Metal BtQmping COrD........:csncccscccscsecsvccsessccssesvensiecs 
DUBVEDWEREOTTA “TAGEOR CG eicsiccsserccececestnesnsvicssacecepeccceansss 








: Oo 
OHIO "VaNOr FROCK: AGRIC, win cincscscenicisicce scape cncinesccareivesassonsaicen 
Owen Bucket Co....... 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co 
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tail Joint Co... 





‘ailroad Accessories Corp... 
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Simmons-Boardman 
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Timken Roller Bearing Co.. 






Track Gpeckaltles CO....sccscicscciccccorcscssne 
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Announcing the Removal of Our 


Chicago Office 


Owing to the necessity of securing larger space and a 
more central location from which to serve the coun- 
try’s largest transportation center, the Chicago office 





Desecedaceceeedepecccesectesccuseeesscuueeeesessensriseieeuensseustel mtatitiMatine 


of the 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Publisher of 


Railway Engineering an Maintenance 


Railway Age 
Railway Signaling 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Electrical Engineer 
The Boiler Maker 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Age 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance Cyclopedia 
Locomotive Cyclopedia 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 








will be removed from 


608 South Dearborn Street 


(Transportation Building) 


to 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET, Corner Clark St. 


(Bankers Building) 


This removal will take place as of 


August 13, 1927 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
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weakest link 2 


HE -business of stopping rail from 
creeping may be likened to a chain— 
whose strength is in its weakest link. 


It is fairly safe to assume that in general, 
the weakest link in any anti-creeping chain 
is either the rail-anchor or the ballast. 


If it is the anchor, the rail will creep be- 
cause the anchor loses its position on the 
rail. If it is the ballast, the rail will creep 
because the anchor carries the bearing tie 
along with it. 


If the ballast is the weakest link, more rail 
anchors will remedy the trouble. 


If the anchor is the weakest link, the only 


proper remedy is to find an anchor that is 
stronger than the ballast—an anchor that 
will carry the bearing tie right through the 
ballast under severe conditions of service, 
but will never relax its hold upon the rail. 
Such an anchor applied to enough ties abso- 
lutely solves the problem of rail creeping. - 


The Ericson Rail Anchor is an anchor of 
this type. In any track to which it is ap- 
plied, it makes the ballast the weakest 
link. 

Determine the cause of creepage on your 
track. Use anchors that are stronger than 
the ballast. 


VERONA TOOL WORKS : PITTSBURGH 








